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Preface 


HE “Future of Christianity” is a much de- 

bated question in our days, and it is even 

questioned in some quarters whether Chris- 
tianity has any future at all. At the same time we are 
confronted with the anomaly that Stories of the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth are among the “‘best sellers.” 
What is the explanation? If we may venture a guess, 
these Stories are mostly attempted rationalization 
of the person of Jesus, in a sense analogous, though 
different, from the rationalization St. Paul at- 
tempted in his Christology. But it may be, on the 
other hand, that all this activity is merely a reaction 
against the magic ingredients in Christianity, derived 
from Hebrew Mythology and the Mystery-cults the 
Church displaced. It is indisputable that to the bar- 
nacles gathered by the Church during its formative 
period is due the perplexities that Christianity im- 
poses on the modern mind, and which makes a whole- 
hearted acceptance of its tenets difficult for an ever 
increasing number of people. However, be the ex- 
planation of this new interest in the Founder of 
Christianity whatever it may, it is a hopeful sign and 
negatives in a great measure the pessimism implied 
in the opening sentence of this preface. It indicates 
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that Jesus still occupies a place in the minds of men, 
or it may indicate an awakening desire to penetrate 
to the heart of Christianity, past befogging dogmas. 

The purpose of this essay is to express what a 
confirmed evolutionist is able to believe and what he 
is unable to believe. It is therefore a Confessio 
Fidei, so to speak. The writer holds that religion 
does not lie outside of the evolutionary world- 
scheme, that evolution does not dethrone God, and 
that religion and science are not irreconcilable. ‘The 
trouble lies neither with religion nor with science, 
but with theologians and scientists; they have thus 
far marched out of step, each side, therefore, re- 
garding its domain closed to the other side. While it 
is true that Christianity, as presented by its custo- 
dians, offers difficulties perplexing to the intellect, this 
we believe, is due to the inability of the Church Fa- 
thers to divest themselves of their pre-Christian be- 
liefs. The difficulties derive from diverse pre-Chris- 
tian traditions, from the Cosmogony of Genesis, with 
all its consequences, and from Christianity’s easy 
conquest of Constantine’s Empire. The latter pagan- 
ized Christianity to no small degree: the pagan pop- 
ulation began to realize that conversion was advan- 
tageous, even profitable, with the consequence that 
the Roman world became nominally Christian while 
at heart it remained Pagan. 


New York in June 1928. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Ascent of Man 


ovis ’ AN liveth not of bread alone’’; his mani- 

fold needs include a sane and adequate 

philosophy, that is to say, a rational in- 
terpretation of the Cosmos. He is under a physical 
necessity to adapt himself to the world of matter, 
and this requires a rational interpretation of the con- 
course of phenomena he calls Nature. And, since he 
is a spiritual as well as a material being, he is under 
an intellectual necessity to orientate himself in the 
Realm of the Spirit. The past is strewn with wrecks 
of numerous civilizations precisely owing to man’s 
failure to observe this necessity. And the earth is 
likewise strewn with the remains of countless species 
that have failed to survive owing to failure to adapt 
themselves to changing physical conditions. Man, 
of course, possesses a high degree of adaptability to 
his physical environment, acquired slowly through 
dearly bought experience in learning to avoid fatal 
collisions with Nature. He can exist under climatic 
conditions fatal to almost all other species of organic 
life and is therefore not likely to become extinct as 
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a species so long as our planet remains inhabitable to 
any species, at least of the higher orders. Neverthe- 
less, he has not yet learned to adapt himself to his 
fellow inhabitants of his own kind, that is, he has not 
yet discovered the advantage of harmony and co- 
operation. 

Not until man had arrived at a stage where the 
daily necessities ceased to be his sole concern did he 
take any concern about the world; primitive man had 
neither the leisure nor the mind for such indulgence. 
When man eventually could afford the luxury of 
speculating about the nature of things his mind was 
still inadequately equipped for rational interpreta- 
tion; he was overawed by the mystery of existence, 
his own and his world’s, and his attempt to arrive at 
an explanation resulted in the primitive cosmogonies 
of which the first two chapters in Genesis give us 
examples. This was the Myth-forming Age. 

We cannot know, of course, but it is practically 
certain that primitive man was speechless. Conse- 
quently his mind can have been little superior to the 
minds of the beasts. Man’s first utterances can have 
been nothing but inarticulate sounds: screams of rage, 
of fear, and of pain. Gradually he invented sounds, 
no doubt, which he associated with definite ideas, for 
example: of desire, satisfaction, endearment, names 
of things and actions, and so on. But isolated words, 
if so they may be called, do not constitute a language. 
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Not until man had become a gregarious being could 
a real language have developed. But so long as he re- 
mained a hunter he was forced by fear of his fellow- 
man, who might be stronger than himself and slay 
him, to roam the forests alone, or perhaps with a 
mate. Under the circumstances there could clearly 
have been no family life; children would have been 
an almost unendurable burden and were doubtless 
often abandoned, to die of exposure, as was indeed 
the practice in far later times, especially when they 
were of the female sex and therefore regarded as 
_useless for defense and as providers of necessities. 
_ Real family life could hardly have existed until the 
pastoral stage. But even at that stage man had little 
chance of satisfying his gregarious instincts, for 
pasturing requires large tracts of land, and neigh- 
bors doubtless took care that no one encroached 
upon the land they had pre-empted. And not until 
the agricultural stage could any kind of communities 
have come into existence. 
The evolution of the human mind was necessarily 
a slow process, for it took place pari passu with the 
gradual development of an adequate medium of 
expression, and both were dependent upon the inven- 
tion of some kind of signs or symbols to represent the 
spoken word, which is a comparatively recent in- 
vention if we reckon in terms of the evolutionary 
history of our race. We have a convincing example 
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of the influence of a written language upon the evo- 
lution of the mind in the fact that higher mathe- 
matics; perhaps the highest manifestation of the 
human mind; had to await the invention of the so- 
called Arabic numerals, and the still later invention 
of the zero. We hardly ever reflect upon what an 
extraordinary achievement the invention of the zero 
was. [he idea of a symbol that takes its value from 
its position with reference to a number, while stand- 
ing alone it has no value whatever—representing 
nothing—is one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind, one of the few things that justify pride 
in our race.* The ancients made small progress in 
mathematics with the means of expression then avail- 
able, excepting, of course, in geometry. But geometry 
is not dependent upon the Arabic numbers. 

The earliest invention to fill the need of a means 
to perpetuate thought, that is, give it visible form, 
was probably the ideographs of the Egyptians, the 
hieroglyphs. They represent words, even sentences, 
and are therefore a rebus form, as it were. Ihe 
cuneiform writing of the Sumerians in Babylonia, 
adopted by their Semitic conquerers, are perhaps 
nearly as old, and certainly an independent inven- 
tion. The Hittites also invented a method of giving 
speech a visible form. The Phoenicians evolved an 


*It may be good for our souls to remember that the zero is the invention 
of the despised Orientals. It was probably invented in India. 
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alphabet out of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, which 
these practical merchants found too cumbersome for 
their use. And from the Phoenician alphabet are all 
modern alphabets derived. 

The foregoing assumption will, of course, be dis- 
puted by those who believe that man was created 
with perfect mental faculties and in possession of a 
comprehensive language from the beginning. That 
with such endowments he should immediately have 
let himself be duped by such a clumsy devise as the 
prince of darkness in the guise of a serpent is a be- 
lief so puerile that it could have originated only dur- 
ing the childhood of our race. Man had then, and 
has still, an incredible capacity for credulity. Those 
who hold that belief do so in the face of irrefutable 
contemporary evidence to the contrary. Any observ- 
ant person must note the growth of language, for 
example his own, in the course of a brief lifetime. 

We have posited that primitive man was speech- 
less, and it is practically certain that he was godless, 
in the sense that he had no idea of God, or gods. 
Writers on the subject of primitive man do not go 
sufhciently far back in history; not recorded history, 
of course, but evolutionary history. They study con- 
temporary savages and their religious rites, and ar- 
Tive at the baseless conclusion that they reflect the 
status of primitive man, whereas the savages of 
today have in reality a long evolutionary history be- 
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hind them. Their backward state supports our con- 
tention that without a written language little advance 
is possible. But savages have accumulated a consid- 
erable body of tradition about the reactions towards 
Nature necessary for survival, and as to conduct to- 
wards their gods and their fellowmen. They have 
also accumulated a great deal of practical experience 
that stands them in good stead in their daily life. 
Primitive man was totally devoid of all this. 

Let us try to put ourselves in primitive man’s 
place. He had no shelter except what Nature pro- 
vided; he had no clothing except what he could 
provide by robbing animals of their hides, and some- 
times he doubtless lost his life in the effort; his food 
was provided likewise at the expense of his animal 
neighbors, and when game failed he had to fall back 
upon berries and fruits in season, and out of season 
upon roots; he probably had many disastrous ex- 
periences before he found out what was safe for 
food; he had to eat his food raw until he had in- 
vented a method of making fire. In this Nature must 
have been his teacher, for in his mental state he 
could never have invented it. Friction between dry 
branches of trees swaying in the wind have been 
known to start forest fires, and to imitate Nature 
was a laborious task. Hence, once the use of fire in 
the service of man was discovered it was one of his 
most precious possessions, and to be conserved as 
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far as possible. But it was undoubtedly an accidental 
discovery that broiling improves the flavor of meat. 
Boiling, on the other hand, had to await the inven- 
tion of cooking utensils and the discovery that 
water would boil. That food could be prepared 
in that manner was doubtless also an accidental 
discovery. 

Primitive man roamed the forests in solitude, or 
perhaps with a mate, for he had every reason to 
fear his fellowman. It probably happened at times 
that his mate had been carried away in his absence, 
or taken openly in combat; and in times of scarcity 
his fellowman may have turned cannibal, as indeed 
he might himself under similar circumstances. He 
had domesticated no animals—that represents a 
higher stage in man’s ascent, the pastoral—with the 
probable exception of the dog. The dog is descended 
from the wolf family, and it would have been natural 
and quite within his mental grasp to bring up a litter 
of wolf cubs as an experiment. He found the do- 
mesticated wolves very helpful as a protection 
against enemies, of his own and the animal species. 
We can readily imagine the courage their compan- 
ionship gave him, and the help they gave him in 
hunting; he could now face the world more cheer- 
fully. 

Such as we have briefly described was in all prob- 
ability the state of primitive man. His sole concern 
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was about food and protection against the elements, 
and against enemies. He could have formed no 
definite opinion about the world around him, for it is 
certain that he did little thinking; he had no medium 
in which to give thoughts form. When Nature smiled 
he took it unthinkingly, as a matter of course, and 
when she frowned he took that, too, as a matter of 
course, though it doubtless aroused in him senti- 
ments of vague fears. It may have seemed to him 
that Nature was animated, like himself, though in a 
different, a mysterious way, impossible to under- 
stand. 

Sheep were probably the first animals domesti- 
cated, as they were found to be the most tractable. 
Man’s estate became much improved in consequence; 
he was assured of a constant food supply and, before 
spinning and weaving had been invented, their skins 
furnished both clothing and shelter. Primitive man 
had already invented sewing, as is proved by the 
bone needles found among fossil remains of man 
antedating the pastoral state by untold centuries. 
But man was still a nomad; he had to move about 
with his flocks in search of new pastures. And, since 
pasturing requires extensive tracts of land, it is clear 
that as the families grew into clans, they were forced 
to scatter over ever wider territories. The Bible 
gives us some insight into the condition of mankind 
at the pastoral stage. Thus we read in the thirteenth 
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chapter of Genesis how Abraham and his nephew 
Lot were forced to separate owing to the increase in 
their herds and disputes between the respective herds- 
men. The narrative gives us an idea of their riches 
in cattle and sheep, gold, silver and household goods, 
thus indicating a comparatively high state of culture. 
Of course, this was written centuries after the de- 
scribed events had taken place, and it is unlikely that 
tradition had truthfully preserved the exact condi- 
tions of the time, there is always a tendency to exag- 
gerate the glory of ancestors and the narrator prob- 
ably drew a fancy picture, but if so, it nevertheless 
gives us an insight into the conditions of nomadic 
civilization at a much later period than Abraham’s. 

In spite of the nomadic state a number of practical 
inventions must have been made during that period, 
inventions of tools and household goods, the making 
of textiles and objects of personal adornment, and 
so on. Furniture of course there was none. So 
long as mankind lived in tents and moved about with 
the herds the household goods had to be easily mov- 
able. At this stage man was enabled to exchange 
ideas and experiences with members of his family 
and with friends, and thus develop his mental facul- 
ties. He was now in a position to speculate about the 
nature of things, about the mystery of life and death, 
day and night, the changing seasons, and so on. The 
sun and the stars seemed to govern the seasons, and 
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hence all Nature; then why not the fate of man? And 
those majestic manifestations, lightning and thunder, 
must have mystified and terrified him. 

Thus early man cannot but have felt that mysteri- 
ous powers, benevolent and malevolent, ruled every- 
thing about him and necessarily affected his life for 
good or ill. Gradually soothsayers and magicians ap- 
peared who pretended to be able to predict and fore- 
stall, respectively, coming events, and thus enable 
men to govern themselves accordingly. Unfavorable 
happenings were forestalled by the use of incanta- 
tions, magic formulas, the wearing of amulets, and 
the like. Thus soothsaying and dispensation of magic 
became very profitable professions. For man is a 
credulous creature and extremely fond of having 
things done magically—we should all like to possess 
seven-league boots, no doubt. Even as late as in the 
third century of the Christian era oracles and augurs 
were officially employed in the Roman empire. As 
the religious element entered the magicians evolved 
into priests and religion and magic became indis- 
tinguishable. True, there was a slight distinction, for 
the function of the priest was to propitiate, or con-— 
ciliate, the spirits, while as a magician the same func- 
tionary was expected to coerce them into doing 
man’s bidding, or to abstain from harming him. This 
with respect to Egypt and Babylonia. 

With the advent of agriculture the life of man- 
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kind took on a new and more interesting aspect; it 
became more complex and hence required more in- 
telligence. Consequently it accelerated the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties. But man became more 
dependent upon magic and spirits than he had been 
in the pastoral state. The favors of the earth and 
water spirits became especially urgent in his new 
calling. In Egypt sacrifices were offered to the spirit 
of the Nile. Upon the seasonal rise of the river to 
the right height depended, and still depends, their 
subsistence. If it either exceeds or falls short of the 
normal, it means shortage, or famine. At first, man 
tried to compel the favors of the spirits with magic 
and, since the failure of magic was bound to be dis- 
covered eventually, he tried to bribe them with gifts, 
that is, sacrifices. Human sacrifices were common in 
ancient times, not only among the Egyptians, but 
amongst all peoples. 

Of course there is no sharp demarkation in time 
between the agricultural and the nomadic states. 
Thus while the populations of Syria and Palestine 
were nomads the Egyptians were agriculturists, and 
had been so since prehistoric times. But the soil of 
Egypt and the fruitful inundations of the Nile are 
especially favorable to agriculture while they are 
wholly unsuitable to pasturage. Egypt was the gran- 
ary of the Mediterranean world in ancient times. 
Moreover, there are nomads in Europe today, for 
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example the Lapps, and we may add the Gypsies, 
though the latter are in a class by themselves; they 
lead a parasitic existence. | 

If our views respecting the influence of a settled 
state upon the development of man’s mental facul- 
ties be correct, and since the Egyptians were in all 
probability pioneers in agriculture, we are presum- 
ably correct in assuming them to be pioneers in the 
advancement of moral ideals and higher religious 
thought. However mixed with superstition their reli- 
gion was, it represented a great advance over ante- 
cedent religious systems, and it has influenced to 
some degree subsequent religious thought. 

In spite of their being handicapped by cumber- 
some methods of fixation of thought in writing, the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians, to mention only 
these two peoples, achieved high civilizations. But 
ancient civilization reached its culmination in Greece; 
Hellenic civilization is a source of wonder to the 
world. It has been said, and with justification, that 
there is hardly a modern idea of philosophical impor- 
tance that had not been thought of by the philoso- 
phers of ancient Greece. But to them philosophy was 
an intellectual game that occupied their minds almost 
to the exclusion of everything else except politics and 
art. Those sufficiently wealthy to indulge in that 
game had no material interests. Work, excepting 
architecture and sculpture, was regarded as degrad- 
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ing to freemen, even by so enlightened a man as 
Plato. And Archimedes was apologetic about his ex- 
periments, as unbefitting a philosopher. We, on the 
other hand, lack opportunity for real concentration; 
there are so many things and interests to divert our 
attention; life has become too complex. It would be 
a mistake, however, to suppose that there was any 
general dissemination of learning among the ancient 
Greeks; knowledge was limited to the few, the mass 
of the people were ignorant and superstitious. We, 
moreover, have had to overcome the effect of seven 
hundred years, or so, of the Dark Ages. Human rea- 
son had during that period been regarded as an in- 
fernal manifestation, to be suppressed at all costs. 
The Bible had been regarded as the only true source 
of knowledge, what was not found therein was evil. 
Later the Moslems made a similar claim for their 
sacred book, the Koran. Consequently we had to 
make a new start three centuries, or so, ago. And we 
had to unlearn a great many things, for what little 
knowledge that had survived, or had been redis- 
covered, was not based on experimental evidence but 
on pure speculation. This was a Hellenic inheritance, 
mainly from Aristotle, whose philosophy had been 
adopted by the western world, and strangely enough 
even by the Church, as the only orthodox source of 
knowledge. The reason for the attitude of the 
Church towards ‘‘The Philosopher,” as he was 
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called by the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, was 
doubtless that he was a Theist, and of course non- 
committal as to dogmas; this was sufficient. Conse- 
quently progress was slow at first, especially as the 
Church put on the brakes as hard as she could. She 
has been paying for that stupid policy ever since. 
The material progress of the western world after 
the age of “‘enlightenment”’ had set in, and especially 
during the century between the Napoleonic and the 
World Wars, had been phenomenal, and we flat- 
tered ourselves that our spiritual progress had kept 
an even pace. In this we deluded ourselves. Our 
proud civilization is mainly a machine civilization. 
We lack the spirituality to master the machines, so 
they master us. The treasures Nature has accumu- 
lated for us during millions of years we squander in 
a few generations—‘‘After us the deluge’; ‘“Why 
should we care for posterity? posterity never did 
anything for us’’—we convert these riches into cash 
or credits as fast as possible. We are being con- 
stantly impoverished while in our simplicity we be- 
lieve we are becoming richer. The world is being 
blessed in consequence by a new trinity: Industrial- 
ism, Commercialism and Imperialism; a trinity of 
dangerous potentialities. When to this is added the 
perilous frailty of the human mind, its susceptibility 
to periodical disturbances having the appearances of 
emotional insanity, we have no assurance of the se- 
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curity of our present civilization; other civilizations 
have gone down into oblivion, why not ours? In the 
past such manifestations of mental disturbances have 
taken the form either of religious emotionalism, as 
in the Crusades, or of religious fanaticism, as in the 
Inquisition and the Witch Processes.* In the recent 
past the demon of fear held the greater proportion 
of mankind in its paralyzing grip, and the next 
“brainstorm” of our race will probably have a simi- 
lar cause. Mars is still our favorite deity, apparently. 
We seem just as devoted to him as were the ancients, 
and we have vastly improved the technique of the 
worship; where they sacrificed their thousands we 
sacrificed our millions. We discuss the advantage of 
exterminating the civil population, the aged, women 
and children, as this will the sooner demoralize our 
opponents, and still we unblushingly call our species 
Homo sapiens. 

Much confusion reigns at present, in world poli- 
tics, in philosophy, in religion, in science, in the arts, 
or what in the widest sense may be called the realm 


*It is difficult to determine to what extent cupidity was a factor in the 
Inquisition, for the inquisitorial institution confiscated all the worldly pos-. 
sessions of its victims. It was therefore a very profitable business venture. 
And it offered a convenient means for getting rid of one’s enemies. It was 
less expensive than to hire assassins, and much safer, for the accusers were 
not required to confront their victims. Thus, with a little sophistry, they 
could persuade themselves that they had not actually committed murder. 

As to the Witch Processes, it is known that private vengeance played a 
great role. And the credulity of these deluded folks was such that even the 
testimony of infants, who could not possibly know what they were talking 
about, was sufficient to condemn the accused. But that insanity also played 
a role can not be doubted, for the victims often persuaded themselves that 
they had had intercourse with devils. 
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of the spirit. Mankind is casting about for new moor- 
ings and evidently knows not yet where to find them. 
In the political world some blind staggering attempts 
are being made to find a new orientation. It is 
vaguely realized that the old way of the world may 
lead to destruction if persistently followed. But what 
seems not to be realized is that to turn off that way 
requires a complete change of mind: the banishing 
of fear, of jealousy, or race hatred, and the substitu- 
tion of codperation between the nations. 

In philosophy there must inevitably be different 
points of view, as there has always been, for a phil- 
osophical system is essentially nothing else than an 
attempt of its propounder to interpret the cosmos in 
terms accordant with his own predilections. And this 
applies to religions as well, for, regardless of con- 
formity with the tenets of our particular denomina- 
tion; whether Christian or any other religion what- 
soever; there are perhaps no two individuals having 
identical ideas. For example, how many of us have 
precisely the same God-concept, or, speaking from 
the Christian point of view, identical ideas about the 
meaning of the Trinity? And we know only too well 
the diversity of opinion about the meaning of the 
Incarnation. Nor are these problems modern; they 
have been present ever since men began to ponder 
about the nature of things. The interpretation of the 
cosmos is necessarily conditioned by the premises 
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from which we start out. If based on the doctrine 
of evolution the interpretation will inevitably be 
different from what it will be if based on the cosmog- 
ony of Genesis. And here we have come upon one of 
the chief causes of the confusion in religion; the 
Christian Church has insisted on a Magician-God. 

With respect to the Sciences, especially physics: 
certain discoveries made in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century seemed to demand a new inter- 
pretation of the material world. As a result elec- 
tricity has come to be regarded as the ultimate physi- 
cal reality, energy and matter being regarded as 
merely different names for the same thing. Out of 
it grew Einstein’s astounding synthesis: space and 
time are interdependent, mass is a product of ve- 
locity, the universe is spherical and space, there- 
fore, curved; measuring-rods contract in the di- 
rection of their motion proportionately to the ve- 
locity, and space-measurement is meaningless, con- 
sequently. These examples are sufficient. But if en- 
ergy has mass it necessarily consists of discrete par- 
ticles, and, since at the velocity of light mass becomes 
infinite, according to the doctrine of relativity, the 
mass of light-particles should be infinite. It is dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that the Relativity 
Theories are self-destructive. 

In the Arts there is confusion worse confounded. 
When we consider some examples of what pretends 
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to be art it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
they are products of disordered minds. Fortunately, 
however, art has still devotees who refuse to be 
stampeded by the ultra-modernist trend of the pres- 
ent epoch. 

To return a moment to Evolution; let us see what 
the universe teaches us about its own origin. If all 
the solar systems that constitute the Galaxy (the uni- 
verse to which our solar system belongs) had origi- 
nated simultaneously, as averred by the opponents 
of the doctrine of evolution, in common with the 
author of Genesis and other primitive cosmogonists, 
then the aspect of the galactic system would assur- 
edly be wholly different from what it is. We observe 
what are doubtless worlds in the making, the so- 
called Nove, or new stars; we observe dying worlds, 
i.e., suns well on the way towards extinction, and 
worlds in various intermediate stages. When to this 
is added that the spectroscope informs us that the 
universe is essentially of uniform constitution, with 
respect to chemical composition, that the supposedly 
newer stars are of extremely simple composition 
whereas the older ones are more complex, and that 
the same elements we find in the earth are found in 
the sun and the older stars—indeed, one element, 
helium, was discovered in the sun long before it was 
found in the earth—we are undoubtedly justified in 
concluding that evolution is a universal fact. 
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The universe thus tells its own story, and so does 
the earth, to all having open minds. We need not sit 
in a forest watching a fallen acorn develop into an 
oak. And just as the forest tells us the history of 
the oak, from sapling to mature tree, so does the 
earth tell us the story of the evolution of organic 
life. In the oldest geological strata we find no evi- 
dence of life of any kind. First in the Paleozoic 
period does life appear, in the form of Cryptogamous 
and Phanerogamous plants, and primitive forms 
of fishes and reptiles. In the Mesozoic period life is 
further advanced; Vertebrates: fishes, birds and 
mammals have made their appearance, as testified 
by fossil remains. But not until late in the Tertiary 
period does life begin to approach in diversity that 
of the present or Quaternary period. In the latter 
period are found fossil remains of what may have 
been the primitive ancestors of the human race, the 
great mammals of the Tertiary period have become 
extinct, the earth has begun to assume its present 
aspect, man appears and gradually evolves into 
Homo sapiens, in proof of which these strata con- 
tain not only fossil human remains, but numerous 
examples of man’s handicraft and crude art. 

The aspect of the universe is indeed that of being 
in a perpetual state of ‘‘becoming,”’ to use an expres- 
sion of Bergson’s, implying that it is infinite with 
respect to time. Of course this applies to the universe 
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as a whole, not any particular solar system. Our 
system has surely had a beginning and will surely 
come to an end, for it is constantly being impov- 
erished by radiation. The controversy between the 
Traditionalists (or Fundamentalists) and the Evo- 
lutionists is due to the fear of the former that the 
latter’s doctrine will dethrone God. But is it more 
reverential to believe God to be a magician than to 
believe that He works in accordance with laws— 
the laws of nature? The universe is purposive, no 
doubt, but not wholly so. Consider our solar system: 
it is highly probable that the planet that serves as our 
abode is the only one in the system at present condi- 
tioned for higher organic life. The possibility that 
some sort of organic life of a low order may exist 
on the planets Venus and Mars and on the largest of 
Jupiter’s satellites is not excluded, however. But it 
is practically certain that the major planets, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, are not now, nor are 
they likely ever to be the abodes of any conscious in- 
tellectual beings. When we consider that these huge 
orbs are apparently purposeless we can only marvel. 
But nature is prodigal, from our anthropomorphic 
point of view. And there are doubtless many suns 
in our universe that have no retinue of planets, while 
other suns may be centers of planetary systems most 
of which are uninhabitable, as in our solar system. 
So long as we believed our little world to be the hub 
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of the universe, around which the entire celestial 
host revolved, and while we were still ignorant of 
the existence of the vast number of stars invisible 
except in the strongest telescopes, we could flatter 
ourselves with the belief that all was created for our 
special delectation. But such belief is now impossible; 
we are now compelled to form a more modest esti- 
mate of our place in the scheme of things. 

We shall try to defend the thesis that Religion, 
Philosophy and Science are, as it were, three coordi- 
nates necessary for an adequate interpretation of the 
world we live in. Religion, including Christianity, is 
not outside the evolutionary scheme. Although reli- 
gion is essential to civilization it would be a great 
mistake to suppose it to be an adequate base upon 
which to build a civilization. Religion undisciplined 
by reason may, and generally does, degenerate into 
fanaticism, and not infrequently leads to emotional 
insanity—We need only to refer to the Te Deum 
sung at Rome after the massacre of the Huguenots, 
in 1572—Moreover, Theocrasies have not been con- 
spicuously successful social experiments. There are 
other essentials to civilization beside religion, not- 
ably philosophy and science. They are equally impor- 
tant for an adequate world-view, judging from the 
result where either of them is lacking. Philosophy, 
when it attempts to be independent of religion, be- 
comes stark materialism, and when it dissociates it- 
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self from both religion and science it may degenerate 
into fantastic speculation, unrelated to everything 
real, or into meaningless idealism, such as Neopla- 
tonism. As to Science, Russia today furnishes us with 
an example of a commonwealth trying to work out 
a social scheme on what the leaders believe to be a 
scientific basis, discarding religion and everything 
not strictly materialistic. The experiment does not 
seem to be an unqualified success. It is safe to predict 
that religion will regain its prestige in Russia as it 
did in France after the revolution. 

Magic was the matrix of both religion and science 
—philosophy was a late-comer. True, at a later 
period relentless hostility developed between the 
priest cast and the magicians, possibly for profes- 
sional reasons, but in Babylonia and Egypt the two 
functions were amalgamated. And traces of magic 
are to be found in the rituals of most religions, in- 
dicating close affiliation in the remote past. The 
Mystery-cults in the Roman Empire at the advent 
of Christianity were essentially magic religions. 
Since most of the Gentile converts to Christianity 
had been devotees of one or the other of these 
numerous cults it would have been strange if Chris- 
tian ritual, which was formulated mainly by these 
converts, could have been wholly unaffected. And 
the same applies to Church festivals. Of all the great 
festivals of the Christian Church, Pentecost is the 
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only one of Christian origin. Christmas and Easter 
are adoptions of pagan festivals falling on corre- 
sponding dates. 

It was inevitable that the death and resurrection 
of vegetation should excite the wonder of man once 
his faculties of observation had developed. This 
must have been the case especially with agricultural 
peoples, like the Egyptians. To them all nature was 
spiritual, and of course a spirit dwelt in the corn. 
And the heavens likewise excited their wonder: the 
sun and the moon were obviously deities, as was the 
great star Sirius, for they governed the seasons. 
The sun ruled the heavens in solitary splendor—all 
the lesser deities kept respectfully distant—and the 
moon ruled sometimes in the sun’s absence, and was 
therefore the vice regent of the heavens. The more 
conspicuous planets, Venus, Jupiter, Mars and Sat- 
urn, wanderers among the constellations, became 
lesser deities. Since the sun was thus obviously the 
ruler among the gods he was naturally worshipped 
as the great life giver and supreme god, not only in 
Egypt but throughout the world during the child- 
hood of the human race. This is indeed indicated by 
the trace of sun-worship left in most religions. The 
race can no more outgrow its early impressions than 
the individual can outgrow the impressions received 
in childhood. As an example we may take the wor- 
ship of the moon, common in the Orient in prehis- 
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toric and early historic times, in various forms and 
under various names; mankind has never outgrown 
it entirely. Luna (the moon) influences men’s minds: 
the word lunatic testifies to that belief, still held by 
some people. And Luna influences the weather— 
‘There will be no change in the weather till new- 
moon” is an expression often used by country folk. 
Many activities are believed to have greater pros- 
pect of success if undertaken at certain phases of 
the moon: timber, for instance, is believed by some 
woodsmen to be more durable if cut at new-moon, 
and crops are believed to be more abundant if the 
sowing is done at new-moon, and so on. To the 
Egyptians the sun-god was Ammon-Ra, the radiant, 
and to the Syrians Baal. 

The corn (in the generic sense grain in general— 
the Egyptians cultivated wheat, barley and sorg- 
hum) being essential to the sustenance of the Egyp- 
tians, it was natural that the corn-spirit, worshipped 
under the name Osiris, came to be regarded as sec- 
ond only to Ammon-Ra himself. Indeed, the Osiris 
cult became in time even more important than the 
Ammon cult, as it lay nearer to men’s hearts. The 
god was believed to have died and come to life again. 
The myth had obviously its origin in an attempt to 
explain the mysterious death and resurrection of 
vegetation, for, as we have just seen, Osiris was 
originally the corn-spirit. Consequently he came to 
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be regarded as the one amongst the gods whose 
heart was especially concerned about the welfare of 
mankind. His resurrection led to a belief in the res- 
urrection of his worshippers. And he was the god 
before whose judgment seat every soul had to ap- 
pear after death to be judged according to its deserts. 

This is not the place to discuss this or other 
Egyptian cults, but we cannot forego mentioning 
that in Egypt appeared the first monotheism in all 
history. About thirty-three centuries ago the Pharao 
Amenhotep (who changed his name to Akhnaton, 
or Ikhnaton) conceived the idea of only one god, 
Aton. True, his one god was only the sun, but it was 
a revolutionary idea nevertheless, and heretic in the 
opinion of the priesthood. After Akhnaton’s death 
the old polytheisms were restored. But the extraor- 
dinary idea was destined to reappear at a future 
time. About three centuries later Moses, and shortly 
after him Zoroaster, conceived the idea of One God, 
and still later, about a thousand years after Akhna- 
ton, the same idea occurred to some Greek philoso- 
phers, of whom the first was Socrates. Moses’ God- 
concept, however, was not a true Monotheism but 
Monolatry, for Israel’s God was a Tribal-God— 
In the early history of the Hebrews it was not sup- 
posed that Yahveh was the only God, other national 
gods were believed to exist. 

The great accumulation of traditions, or, as it has 
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been called, the ‘‘Findings of humanity,” basal to 
our western civilization, is an inheritance from the 
Orient, or more precisely the Levant, that is, the 
countries around the eastern Mediterranean—China 
and the Far East in general have had little influence 
on western thought. That these findings were to a 
great extent erroneous needs no argument, for they 
were based mainly on speculation and very little on 
experience. But upon this spiritual heritage have we 
based our social structure. Leaving religion aside 
for the moment, philosophy embodies our spiritual 
heritage, in the main. Now philosophy is partly a 
synthesis of knowledge and partly metaphysics, the 
latter to the extent that it is a quest of ultimate 
realities, spiritual and physical. But whatever the 
heritage, philosophers are natural doubters, and all 
real progress of humanity has been due to men who 
have had the courage to doubt the excellence of 
things as they are. Of course not all doubters are 
philosophers; every inventor, every scientific experi- 
menter, in short, every innovator of every type 
doubts that things as they are are the best they pos- 
sibly can be, believing that ways to improve them 
can be found. 

Another spur to progress is curiosity, that is, 
what may be called creative curiosity—so-called idle 
curiosity obviously leads nowhere. Galileo’s curiosity 
about a swinging lamp led to the invention of the 
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pendulum, through the discovery that the move- 
ments of the lamp were synchronous irrespective of 
the amplitude, and it led to the discovery of the 
numerical value of the acceleration of gravitation. 
Faraday’s curiosity about what would happen if 
he moved a coil of insulated wire close to a similar 
coil conveying an electric current led to the discovery 
of induction and eventually to the great modern 
development of electric lighting and traction. The 
‘practical’? men of his days could see nothing in his 
useless experiments. 

Doubtless there was considerable creative think- 
ing in the ancient world, notably in Chaldea and 
Egypt—the ‘“‘Wisdom of the Egyptians” was pro- 
verbial—but the Greeks may be said to have origi- 
nated scientific thinking. That is to say, they con- 
cerned themselves not only about descriptions of 
objects, but about their properties and relations. 
_ Thus mythological speculation gave place to laws— 
the laws of Nature. Hellenic philosophy may be 
divided into two main currents; one materialistic— 
pantheistic, and the other idealistic. Anaxagoras and 
Democritus were the foremost representatives of 
the former school. Earlier philosophers had imag- 
ined that all things were derived from a few ‘“‘Ele- 
ments.” Such were Earth, Air, Fire and Water; 
some had added a fifth, Ether. Anaxagoras taught 
that there exists a multiplicity of elements, not only 
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four or five, all different, unchangeable and eternal. 
Originally the elements were in a chaotic state, but 
the World-soul differentiated them and set them in 
motion. Democritus, on the other hand, taught that 
matter consists of infinitely small particles, atoms 
(i.e., indivisible), thus anticipating Dalton by more 
than twenty-three centuries. The atoms were held 
by Democritus to be in perpetual motion, and by a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms all things were made. 
We see thus that he was a thorough materialist, and 
he even believed that the soul consists of atoms— 
Nothing exists but atoms and space was Democritus’ 
dictum. 

Socrates and his greatest disciple, Plato, were the 
chief representatives of the idealistic school. ‘Their 
ethics was close to the ethics of Christianity. Both 
had monotheistic ideas and believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, though Socrates admitted that this 
was not susceptible of proof. Though he appears to 
have written nothing Socrates was the founder of a 
school. His pupils, to whom he was at once Master, 
Counselor and Friend, disseminated his verbal teach- 
ing after his death. One of the accusations that led 
to his being condemned to death was that he was an 
atheist, denying the existence of the Olympic deities, 
and declaring that there is only one God. Another 
accusation was that he corrupted the youth of Ath- 
ens, making them ridicule their ignorant fathers. 
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And there was another, perhaps the weightiest, rea- 
son for the death sentence: he had had the effrontery 
to censor the incompetence and corruption of the 
Athenian Democracy. This could of course not be 
tolerated. Nevertheless, as only a small majority 
favored the death sentence of the aged philosopher 
—he was then seventy years old—it may be be- 
lieved that he could readily have obtained a pardon, 
especially as the judges were in favor of it, but this 
he disdained. He probably thought that he could 
render Philosophy a greater. service by becoming a 
martyr to intolerance than he could by, at best, a few 
more years of teaching. Most of what we know 
about Socrates has been told by Plato. 

According to Plato, the phenomenal world is but 
an imperfect copy of eternal ideas. Socrates had 
taught that beyond the world perceived by the senses 
is a world of eternal truths, First Principles, which 
cannot be questioned. To Plato the existence of 
God was self-evident, it follows from man’s sense 
of likeness with God’s nature, a likeness man finds in 
his own soul. ‘The soul is immortal because of its 
divine essence. In a previous existence the soul has 
been in the presence of God and then knew the 
eternal truths, but, descended to the earth and im- 
prisoned in a material body, it became subject to 
the limitations of the material world. Plato is in- 
consistent in his ideas about immortality, for else- 
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where he holds immortality to be conditional. He 
believed, furthermore, in the migration of souls: the 
good and wise were going to heaven while those of 
low desires would be imprisoned anew in men, or in 
animals, according to their deserts. 

Aristotle, though a disciple of Plato, differed from 
him in many respects and even criticized him. Plato 
had taught that all knowledge was the soul’s recol- 
lections from a previous existence, while Aristotle 
held that knowledge is acquired, through sense ex- 
perience. He denied that ideas are entities, holding 
that they are subjective. Nevertheless, in his meta- 
physics Aristotle departed from that scientific view- 
point. As to Aristotlean science, little was known 
about the laws according to which nature works, and 
experimental knowledge, what there was of it in his 
days, was insufficient for a systematic scientific phi- 
losophy. So he filled the gaps with speculation about 
the realities behind the phenomena. Aristotle’s in- 
fluence was not as great in the ancient world as it 
became in the Middle Ages, after he had been re- 
discovered by Mohammedan philosophers. In the 
three or four centuries preceding the advent of 
Christianity Plato was paramount. And, as neither 
Plato nor the Christian fathers were much concerned 
about the material world, it was natural that he 
rather than Aristotle should be the accepted philoso- 
pher of the Church. However, the Alexandrian 
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School unquestionably had great influence on Chris- 
tianity at its formative stage, and hence upon west- 
ern civilization. In Alexandria originated in the third 
century of the Christian era a school of philosophy 
that came subsequently to be called Neoplatonism. 
Not that it was based mainly on Plato’s teaching, as 
might casually be supposed. It was probably so called 
because it was intended as the quintessence of the 
wisdom of the epoch, as Platonism had been re- 
garded in its day. It was an attempt to fuse Platonic 
idealism with Aristotlean science. In reality there 
was little that could be called science in Neoplaton- 
ism; it was a mixture of Stoic Ethics, the myths of 
the epoch, including some of those foundational to 
the Mystery-cults, Platonic idealism, and, last but 
not least, Pantheism. Indeed, even Judaism and 
Christianity contributed in some measure to this new 
philosophy, and, reciprocally, it influenced Christian 
thinking, though this mutual influence has been de-. 
nied by both sides. But many of the Church fathers 
had been Neoplatonists before their conversion to 
Christianity, and it was almost inevitable that their 
opinions should be influenced to some degree by that 
philosophy, which thus contributed to the shaping of 
the World-view of the early Middle Ages. During 
the later Middle Ages Aristotle became paramount, 
as Plato had been in late Antiquity. The teaching in 
the Medieval universities was practically limited to 
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theology and Aristotlean philosophy—All permis- 
sible knowledge was once for all given, in the Bible 
and the writings of the ‘‘Philosopher.” Thought was 
chained down, the Church was omnipotent; she was 
the State, indeed a superstate; woe to those who 
dared to differ with her on religious or secular doc- 
trine. That the human intellect should atrophy from 
disuse was inevitable. 

Historians have held the Christian Church ac- 
countable for the debacle of ancient civilization, but 
this is not wholly justified. True, the twilight of 
Greco-Roman civilization coincided with the period 
of unchallenged sway of the Church. But the phi- 
losophers had undermined the faith in the popular 
religions and had nothing to give to take the place 
of the dead gods. Plato’s God was an abstraction, 
too exalted to be understood except, possibly, by a 
few philosophers. To fill the void thus left mankind 
set out in quest of new gods. As of old, salvation was 
sought in magic; the Mystery-cults were some of 
the consequences. Society was in a chaotic state, held 
together by the force of tyrannical rulers, not by 
mutual interests; the majority of the population were 
slaves or little better than slaves.* Thus conditions 
were ripe for a debacle even without the assistance 


*The slave population became so numerous eventually that it was judged 
necessary to prohibit the use of the distinctive simple clothing that had been 
customary. It was considered too dangerous to disclose to themselves how 
numerous they really were. 
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of Christianity. Whilst the Renaissance brought the 
glimmering of a new day towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, this was limited to a revival of letters 
and art. The pursuit of knowledge other.than that 
in harmony with Aristotle’s teaching was still ana- 
thema. The Inquisition burned Giordano Bruno for 
espousing the ‘‘Copernican heresy’”’ and threatened 
Galileo Galilei with the same fate unless he dis- 
avowed it. Copernicus himself would of course have 
fared no better but for the luck of dying before the 
publication of his theory of the solar system. We see 
thus that though the Church cannot be held solely 
responsible for the debacle of the ancient civiliza- 
_ tion, neither did she offer any encouragement to the 
new, which is presumptive evidence that she was not 
interested in forestalling the debacle. We can readily 
understand the policy of the Church: the early con- 
verts were recruited almost exclusively amongst the 
humblest members of society, and as the leaders 
realized that the new-born faith was none too deeply 
rooted, they discouraged, in fact forbid, the acqui- 
sition of any kind of knowledge except that with the 
immediate end in view. Even medical knowledge, 
such as it was at that time, was barely tolerated, as it 
was held that diseases were visitations of God, with 
which it was sinful to interfere. This was, indeed, a 
Dark Age. The Church continued on the road she 
originally set out to follow. 
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Meanwhile, however, the Mohammedans took up 
the torch of learning dropped by the palsied hands of 
the Christians. Although similar claims were made 
for their sacred book, the Koran, as the Christian 
theologians made for the Bible, namely that all 
necessary knowledge was contained in the book and 
what was not found therein was either unnecessary 
or of evil import, yet a command of the Koran to 
seek knowledge was taken advantage of and led to 
scientific thinking. That the interpretation of the 
command was the correct one may be doubted, it 
presumably had no reference to secular knowledge. 
But there were Moslem rulers who took great pride 
in being the protectors of men seeking knowledge. 
Much Mohammedan learning has erroneously been 
credited to the Arabs, most of the Moslem thinkers 
were in fact of non-Arabic races. Mathematics and 
Astronomy flourished especially, and it was through 
Mohammedans that chemistry was introduced into 
Europe. But it was mainly by the Arabs that Aristot- 
lean philosophy was resuscitated. In fact, Moham- 
medan philosophy was mainly Aristotlean. Its ten- 
dency was one of skepticism towards the prevalent 
theological teaching. It was held that since all re- 
ligions had certain principles in common, and since 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam alike claimed divine 
revelation as their origin, it was difficult to believe 
this to be unique for any one of them. 
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Mohammedan architecture has produced such 
masterpieces as the Alhambra and the Taj Mahal, 
the latter pronounced the most beautiful work of 
architecture in the world. In poetry they have been 
noted for great imagery, especially Arabian and Per- 
sian poets. But painting and sculpture found no foot- 
ing amongst them. This was due to Mohammed's 
fear of idolatry and the consequent prohibition, in 
the Koran, of painted or graven images. 

The Protestant Reformation had the effect of 
liberating thought, though nothing was further from 
the intention of the leaders of that movement. Their 
attitude towards scientific thinking was no whit dif- 
ferent from that of their Roman Catholic contem- 
poraries; both Luther and Calvin were just as big- 
oted as were the Catholics. But it was the inevitable 
consequence of the claim to freedom of interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, and of worship. Luther espe- 
cially had no intention of leaving the Church of 
Rome; his purpose was to reform that church, to rid 
it of corruption. It had fallen to such a state that 
virtual pagans could, and were, elected Popes. But 
as an institution it was the most perfect that the 
world has ever seen; a beautifully functioning sys- 
tem to which men were bound body and soul. There 
has been much bewailing over the scission of Chris- 
tendom caused by the Reformation, and not only by 
Catholics but by many Protestants as well. But it 
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may be questioned whether there would have been 
any western civilization but for this split. Whilst it is 
true that not all the revolters against the bondage 
imposed upon the mind by the Church were Protes- 
tants—among Catholics we note such names as Cop- 
ernicus, Bruno, Galileo, Descartes, not to mention 
others—yet, in view of the fate meted out to the 
revolters, need we doubt that Europe would have 
remained indefinitely in the Dark Ages if the Church 
had remained omnipotent, as she would but for the 
Reformation. It has been remarked that the Cath- 
olic Church reformed herself. True, she instituted a 
certain measure of reform, but that was due to the 
repercussions of the Protestant Reformation. Hier- 
archies are not in the habit of reforming themselves 
without pressing necessity, and the lost hegemony 
in Europe furnished the necessity. 

It is natural that the greatest human progress 
should have been made in the realm of Nature, or 
what is called Natural Philosophy. In what is com- 
-monly called Philosophy, i.e., in the pursuit of wis- 
dom, the progress has been less notable, and this, 
too, is natural, for in the realm of the Spirit dif- 
ferent methods are required to be employed. But in 
Social Philosophy, or Social Science, if that term be 
preferable, the progress has been least of all. And 
yet it should be our first concern to intelligently apply 
the best knowledge available to a workable social 
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scheme. Whilst man has made considerable prog- 
ress in the control of Nature he is unable, seemingly, 
to control himself, his emotions and his passions. But 
he has developed a perfect mania for controlling 
others, due perhaps to an innate intolerance of non- 
conformity, or perhaps to a pharisaical belief in his 
own perfection and a burning zeal to bring others 
into the same happy state. 

From Plato onward, Utopias have had great 
attraction for philosophers. But the trouble with 
Utopias is that, whether aristocratic or communistic, 
or even theocratic, an unrealizable conformity is 
presupposed. The ideal State visualized by philos- 
ophers is of course governed by philosophers, or by 
philosopher-kings. Marcus Aurelius was the most, 
if not the only, such ruler on record. But it is not on 
record that he succeeded in remaking the Roman 
empire into an ideal state. No single individual nor 
any group of individuals have sufficient wisdom, or 
goodness, to be trusted with unlimited power. And 
a Marcus Aurelius may be succeeded by a Caligula. 
Safety lies in Democracy and in Democracy only, for 
if the party temporarily in power abuses that power 
it can be deprived of its mandate. Democracies have 
generally as good government as they deserve. If 
the “Sovereign People”’ are indifferent to the intel- 
lectual or moral qualities of those whom they have 
elected to represent them, or if they supinely let 
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their liberties slip away from them, they have only 
their own political immaturity to blame. The obvi- 
ous remedy for immature political thinking is right 
education, that is, education developing the ability to 
think. It may be, of course, that such education is 
not desired in some quarters. And in all countries 
there is always a very great proportion of the popu- 
lation that can be fooled all the time—Let us bear 
in mind that the Romans had one after the other of 
their liberties taken away by the simple device of 
calling the state a republic long after the Chief 
Magistrate had become an autocratic Caesar. 
Indisputably, knowledge and the ability to think 
are becoming more and more disseminated; a slow 
leveling up process is going on. Indeed, signs are 
not wanting that those who should be leaders—the 
Statesmen—are falling behind in the procession; we 
need only to refer to the opposition of the majority 
of the world’s statesmen to physical and mental dis- 
armament and the proscription of war. Until Mars 
is dethroned mankind cannot claim to be civilized. 
There are those who believe that western civiliza- 
tion has passed its zenith, and accordingly deny that 
civilization is progressive. Of course we have no 
warrant for assuming perpetuity of western civiliza- 
tion. It is quite possible that the Occident has already 
contributed to man’s progress all it is capable of. It 
is possible that civilization may make its next ad- 
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vance in the Orient, where it originated. Civilization 
has the character of a graph, with alternate peaks 
and depressions, but smoothed out the graph be- 
comes an ascending curve. From the divine point of 
view it matters not which branch of the human 
family carries the banner of civilization forward. 
To God one race is as good as another, there are 
no chosen peoples. 

The route by which man has arrived matters not 
in the least; the thing that matters is that he is 
evolving, or in a state of becoming, therein lies his 
hope of eventually justifying the adoption of his 
proud family name. That man has evolved from a 
primitive ancestry needs no argument. Nor does it 
matter what that ancestry was. But his past history 
is a part of the earth’s geological history, which is 
an episode in cosmic evolution. In so far as we are 
able to judge, man had approximated to his present 
physical status in prehistoric times, for he must have 
had a long evolutionary history behind him in order 
to have become the ideal of beauty portrayed by 
Greek sculpture. As to his mental faculties, if we 
bear in mind the relation of advanced thinking to a 
flexible idiom, that they evolved pari passu, we real- 
ize that a long evolutionary history of mankind must 
have lain behind Hellenic Philosophy of more than 
twenty centuries ago. It has been estimated on pale- 
ontological and geological grounds that somewhere 
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around half a million years may have passed since 
man’s first appearance on earth. This estimate 1s 
necessarily conjectural, but be the length of man’s 
past history whatever it may, certain it is that by 
far the greater part of that time was required to 
overcome his natural handicaps He started out in 
total ignorance of the nature of things, even of him- 


self, his mind a blank, and had to devise a mental. 


tool—a language—-before he could get anywhere. 
Considering this he has done rather well, for the 
duration of his existence is ephemeral compared 
to that of the earth. Of course his interpretation of 
the cosmos is still largely tentative. But considering 
that in his experiments he has, through ignorance 
of the findings of earlier experimenters, or of their 
mistakes, often had to work in a circle, going over 
ground previously traversed, his case is rather 
hopeful. 
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Progressive Revelation— The Quest 
of the Absolute 


T has been reiterated ad infinitum that man is 
incurably religious. Of course he is, he cannot 
very well help it, but he was not always so; 
there was doubtless a time when he was non-reli- 
gious, at least in the sense that he had no idea of 
deities. However, early in his career man must have 
realized his impotence in the face of an inclement 
Nature, which he animated with malevolent spirits. 
We may be sure that demonolatry antedated reli- 
gion. Beset with fear he tried the efficacy of magic. 
It probably took man a long time to discover that 
magic was not always effective, for he was bound to 
have a certain percentage of successes; the law of 
probability proves that. Having made this discovery, 
it naturally occurred to him to try bribing the spirits, 
with gifts. Such was presumably the origin of the 
rite of sacrifice. Since it is practically certain that at 
this stage man had no conception of sin, it follows 
that the sacrifice had no expiatory meaning, it was a 
bribe, simply. Arriving gradually at a realization 
that Nature had benevolent as well as malevolent 
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moods, he came to believe in good as well as evil 
spirits. But this did not constitute religion, as yet; 
only gradually did religious ideas develop; man’s 
intercourse with the spirit world was for a long time 
solely by magic. When he at last arrived at the reli- 
gious stage his deities were conceived in the crudest 
and most anthropomorphic form. 

Those who doubt that religion is included in the 
evolutionary scheme should study the Bible with 
open minds. They cannot fail to find therein a clear 
record of man’s slow but gradual progress towards 
a reasonable God-concept. In the early books of the 
Bible his idea of God, or rather of gods, is distinctly 
anthropomorphic. In Genesis V:22-24 we find that 
Enoch walked with Elohim, as did Noah (Ch. VI:9). 
And there is evidence of polytheistic ideas: in chapter 
I:26 we read, ‘Let us make man in our image.” 
(Note the plural personal pronoun.) And we are 
told that Rachel, Jacob’s wife, stole her father, 
Laban’s, house-gods (Ch. XX XI:34). Throughout 
the historical books of the Bible the God-concept 
continues mainly anthropomorphic. Of course, 
Moses was not the author of Genesis. But the reli- 
gion he imposed on Israel was not a true Monothe- 
ism but a Monolatry. Israel was commanded not to 
worship any other god than Yahveh, implying the 
existence of other gods. With those other gods 
Israel must have nothing to do. 
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Respecting Moses’ idea of God, let us take into 
consideration that he was the son-in-law of the Ken- 
ite chief priest Jethra, whose god dwelt in the desert 
volcano Horeb (or Sinai). Whether or not this god 
was called Yahveh matters not, but Yahveh was the 
name Moses gave to the God of Israel. He became 
their God and they His covenanted people. He had 
no interest in any other people. Such a God-concept 
was clearly urgently required by Moses in order to 
gain the end in view, the subjugation of the Canaan- 
ites. His God had to be the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of battle; only thus could he instill courage in the 
Hebrews of the Exodus. And the forty years in the 
wilderness, a journey that could have been made in 
as many days, were necessary for developing a new 
generation into warriors; he could never have taken 
possession of the ‘‘Promised Land’”’ with the rabble 
he had led out of Egypt. Spiritually and physically 
broken slaves are not made into conquerors in a few 
days, or weeks, or even years. However, the doings 
recorded in the books of Joshua, Judges and Samuel 
are not a pleasant story. Those who can find spir- 
itual uplift in them are welcome to it. It is small 
wonder that, so long as there are men capable of 
believing these narratives to be the literal word of 
God, and the ideas about Him expressed therein to 
be a true presentation of the Deity, the world is no 
better than it is—such God such men. 
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The atrocities committed by the Hebrews in their 
attempt, only partially successful, to exterminate the 
original inhabitants of Canaan thus finds a natural 
explanation. The Canaanites were the enemies not 
only of Israel but of Israel’s God as well. Yahveh 
had, of course, certain moral attributes, though. of a 
peculiar sort. For example, while He was offended 
by King David’s vanity in ordering a census to be 
taken of his swordsmen, He let David choose be- 
tween taking the punishment upon himself or letting 
it go out over the people, who were entirely innocent 
of their ruler’s offence. Doubtless there was logic 
in the wrath of Yahveh (or so it was conceived by 
the prophet), was He not Israel’s protector, the 
Lord of Hosts? David’s act was evidence of distrust 
of the Lord’s protection; he trusted rather his arma- 
ments. But what shall we think of such an example 
of divine righteousness? 

There is little in common between the God-con- 
cept of Moses and that of Jesus of Nazareth; 
indeed, they are irreconcilable. Moses conceived 
Yahveh as a Tribal-god, solely the God of the 
Hebrews; He was unconcerned about the rest of 
mankind, and could therefore command the total 
extermination of the Canaanites despite the fact 
that they were in rightful possession of the land they 
inhabited. On the other hand, the God Jesus re- 


vealed to mankind is a God of righteousness, love 
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and mercy, who wishes no sinner’s death, who re- 
joices for every prodigal son who returns to the 
Fatherly bosom, in short, a loving Father of all 
human beings. 

In spite of the national monotheism forced upon 
them by Moses the Hebrews were essentially 
pagans; and, as in all pagan religions, their quintes- 
sential religious rite was sacrificial. It is indeed 
remarkable how stubbornly they held on to their 
polytheism; they fell away from the God of the 
Covenant at every opportunity. And we note that 
the pre-Exile Hebrews had no idea of immortality, 
which is the more remarkable considering that 
Moses was learned in “‘All the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” who believed in immortality. Moses must 
therefore have been familiar with that belief. Pos- 
sibly he regarded this as an Egyptian superstition. 

We are thus bound to conclude that until com- 
paratively recent times, say about twenty-five cen- 
turies or so ago, man’s spirit was unattuned to the 
Divine Spirit. Nor could there have been any divine 
inspiration in a real sense until man’s idea of God 
had become spiritualized, which was necessarily de- 
pendent upon his mental development. Early man’s 
attempt to find God had been vague and childish. 
Man had walked with God and conversed with Him 
—Moses had been face to face with Him on Mount 
Horeb. Yet Jesus stated emphatically that no man 
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had ever seen God. First in the age of the prophets 
do we meet with an exalted idea of God; the 
Thunderer of Sinai becomes then the God of the 
little universe these men envisaged. Amos, the simple 
sheepherder from Tekoa, seems to have been the 
first so to conceive Him, dimly at first, as we can 
judge from chapter II]:2, where we read: ‘‘You 
only have I known of all the families of the earth: 
therefore will I punish you for all your iniquities.” 
But in chapter [X:7 we read: ‘Have I not brought 
up Israel out of the land of Egypt? and the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir?” 

In the next two centuries prophet followed 
prophet: Hosea, Micah, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and a number of minor prophets. Begin- 
ning with Amos, the Propetic Age covers a period 
of about two and a half centuries, or from about 
775 to 525 B. C. Hosea followed Amos (in the 
Bible the major prophets are placed first, although 
they do not come first in chronological order), and 
he visualized the universality of God, as will be 
seen from chapter II: 23: ‘And I will say to them 
which were not my people, Thou art my people; 
and they shall say, Thou art my God.” 

And Micah (Ch. IV:3) had a vision of a world 
that, alas, has not yet come to pass: “And they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
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against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” And he saw the vanity of sacrificial offerings ; 
in chapter VI:6-8 we read: “Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God? shall I come before Him with burnt offer- 
ings, with calves of a year old? 

“Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I 
give my firstborn for my transgressions, the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul? 

‘“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doeth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” 

Isaiah, the most. poetical and scholarly of the 
prophets, likewise saw clearly the futility of the 
prevalent form of religion. In chapter I, beginning 
with the tenth verse, we read: ‘‘Hear the word of 
the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; give ear unto the law 
of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. To what pur- 
pose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? 
saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the fat of the fed beasts; and I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats. 
When ye come to appear before me, who hath re- 
quired this at your hand, to tread my courts? Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination 
unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of 
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assemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even 
the solemn meeting.” 

As to Jeremiah, we cannot do better than to quote 
Rabbi Browne: “In the most trying year of Judah’s 
history, when the little land was making its last mad 
and futile stand against Babylonia, there came that 
mighty prophet named Jeremiah. And he dared to 
exhort his people to put down their arms and submit. 
Vain was it for them to resist, he declared, for 
Yahveh was not on their side. On the contrary, He 
was on the side of the enemy, and Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylonia was but His instrument. For Yahveh 
was not the mere godling of the Hebrews; He was 
God of all the earth. He could do as He willed not 
merely with one nation, but with all. Indeed, He was 
the founder of all nations, the Creator of all the 
earth. . . . Amos had not been able to get nearly 
so far as that; neither had Hosea nor even Isaiah. 
Only with Jeremiah was the claim clearly made that 
there were no other gods save God. . . . And thus 
at last, toward the end of the seventh century B.C., 
Israel’s religion became truly a monotheism. Thus 
at last Yahveh really became God. (“‘This Believing 
World.’’) 

Whilst the Old Testament unquestionably records 
the progressive spiritualization of man’s idea of 
God, especially during the age of the prophets, we 
should not shut our eyes to the fact that a spiritual- 
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ization of man’s God-concept was in progress in 
another part of the world. Farther east, in Iran 
(Persia) there was founded a religion, Mazdaism, 
which in moral grandeur and an exalted idea of 
God was hardly inferior to the religion of the 
prophets, and decidedly an advance on the God-con- 
cept-of Moses. Its founder, Zoroaster, seems to 
have preceded the major prophets in Israel by a few 
centuries, possibly three or four. The date of Zoro- 
aster’s birth is uncertain, but 1000 B. C. is supposed 
to be the probable year. At any rate, Herodotus, in 
the fifth century B.C., writes of Mithraism, which 
was a reformed, though corrupted, Mazdaism. 
Doubtless the parent religion was quite old before 
such a change took place. The following brief 
exposition of the tenets of Mazdaism is a greatly 
abridged quotation from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 11th Edition; Article Zoroaster: 

“At the beginning of things there existed two 
spirits who represented good and evil. The existence 
of evil in the world was thus presupposed from the 
beginning. Both spirits possessed creative power, 
which manifested itself positively in the one and 
negatively in the other. Ahura Mazda is light and 
life, and creates all that is pure and good—in the 
ethical world of law, order and truth. His antithesis 
is darkness, filth, death, and produces all that is evil 
in the world. ... The ultimate triumph of the 
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good spirit is an ethical demand of the religious 
consciousness, and the quintessence, of Zoroaster’s 
religion. . . . Within the world of the good Ahura 
Mazda is Lord and God alone... . _ 

‘As soon as the two antagonistic spirits encounter 
each other, their creative activity and at the same 
time their permanent conflict begin. The history of 
the conflict is the history of the world. A cleft runs 
through the world: all creation divides itself into 
that which is Ahura Mazda’s and that which is 
Angra Mainyu’s (the principle of evil, the devil). 
Not that the two spirits carry on the struggle in 
person; they leave it to be fought out by their 
respective creations and creatures, which they send 
into the field. The field of battle is the present world. 

‘In the centre of the battle is man: his soul is the 
object of the war. Man is a creation of Ahura 
Mazda’s, who therefore has the right to call him 
to account. But man was created free in his deter- 
minations and his actions, wherefore he is accessible 
to the influence of the evil powers.* Man takes part 
in this conflict by all his life and activity in the world. 
By a true confession of faith, by every good deed, 
word and thought, by continually keeping pure his 
body and soul, he impairs the power of Satan and 
strengthens the might of goodness, and establishes 


*Thus we see that Zoroaster encountered the same spiritual difficulties 
and problems that have bedeviled Christian theologians. 
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a claim upon Ahura Mazda; by a false confession, 
by every evil deed, word and thought and defilement, 
he increases the evil and renders service to Satan. 
. . . [he course of inexorable law cannot be turned 
aside by any sacrifice or offering, nor yet even by the 
ieeewgrace of God,” 

Undoubtedly Mazdaism had considerable influ- 
ence upon Jewish thought and doctrine, and through 
Judaism upon Christianity. The change that took 
place in the religion of the Hebrews during and 
after the Babylonian exile leads irresistibly to this 
conclusion. We have noted that before the exile 
there was. no indication that the Hebrews believed 
in immortality. Now, during this epoch Babylonia 
was conquered by and became part of the Persian 
empire, and it would have been remarkable, indeed, 
if the Hebrews had been left unaffected by the con- 
tact with a religion so remarkable as Mazdaism, a 
religion whose deity was as sublime as Yahveh, with 
a moral code no whit inferior to their own, and 
which, in addition, promised eternal life to the 
righteous, with compensation in a life to come for 
their suffering in the present. Whilst it may be ob- 
jected that the Jews have always held on tenaciously 
to their old religion and would therefore not be 
likely to be impressed by any other, this was not 
true of this period in their history. They were then | 
much addicted to strange gods, as the Bible tells us, 
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and their religion had not attained the rigidity it 
attained in the post-Prophetic Age. 

But the same fate befell Zoroaster as befell the 
Hebrew prophets, they were alike unable to carry 
the multitude with them in their flight towards the 
light. Their doctrines were too spiritual to be com- 
prehended; the average human being needs a deity, 
or deities, admitting of visible representation. The 
old gods that Zoroaster had dethroned came to 
honors again. It is necessary to remark here that 
Mazdaism was a reformation, and a most radical 
one, of the old Vedic religion of our Arian ancestors. 
Zoroaster did away with the old polytheism and 
established monotheism—the first true monotheism 
in the history of mankind. The old gods, the devas, 
he transformed into devils. (Thus it came about 
that two words in our language as far apart as the 
poles, namely divinity and deviltry, are derived 
from the same Sanskrit root, deva.) In time the 
priesthood reformed Mazdaism almost beyond 
recognition. ‘The devas eventually became angels; 
and one of them, Mithras, an old sun-god, was given 
a position similar to the Savior in the Christian 
religion. Ahura Mazda became Ormuzd and Angra 
Mainyu became Ahriman, obviously abbreviations, or 
perhaps modernizations, of the old names. This 
reformation was known under the name Mithraism. 
It was the greatest antagonistic force encountered 
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by Christianity, for it had become strongly en- 
trenched in the Roman empire. Mithraism was the 
first Soterial religion, antedating Christianity by, 
probably, five hundred years. It has been remarked 
that had the Persians been victors in the battles of 
Salamis and Marathon, 490 and 480 B. C. respec- 
tively, Mithraism might have become the world- 
religion that Christianity afterwards became. As it 
turned out, however, only a small sect, the Parsee’s 
in India, and a small remnant in Persia, remain. 

In the foregoing we have followed the advance of 
religion from magic through polytheism to monothe- 
ism, and, as the religions indigenous to the Far East 
are unnecessary for the main theme of this essay, 
we have left them out of consideration. We have 
noted how in the course of that advance man’s idea 
of God became gradually spiritualized and culmi- 
nated in the ancient world with the later prophets 
in Israel. It was to reach still greater heights a few 
centuries later. But the Bible shows clearly that the 
prophets were voices crying in the wilderness. We 
need only to remember Israel’s recurrent idolatry. 
Nor should be forget that the Hosannas of the 
multitude at Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem were 
changed to Crucify when that same multitude a few 
days later had been told that His Kingdom was not 
of this world. They were not interested in a spiritual 
Messiah; they had expected Jesus to prove to be the 
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hoped for theocratic king who, according to tradi- 
tion, was to deliver them from their oppressors and 
restore the nation to its ancient glory, the famed 
glory of Israel’s Golden Age under David and 
Solomon. We need not be astonished over their in- 
ability to grasp the meaning of a spiritual kingdom 
and a spiritual Messiah; we need but to consider 
that to a great proportion of the nominally Chris- 
tian world today Jesus Christ is so much of an ab- 
straction that the adoration due Him has been trans- 
ferred to an admittedly human being, the Virgin 
Mary. | 

But what does God mean to the rest of the Chris- 
tian world; is our God-concept an advance over that 
of the men of old? Doubtless, God has a different 
meaning to different categories of men. There are 
simple souls who visualize God with their mind’s eye 
as a magnified and glorified likeness of themselves. 
Indeed, most of us are apt to have some ideas of 
that kind. We ascribe to God our own virtues to a 
superlative degree, or such virtues as we fondly be- 
lieve we possess. But we are also apt to ascribe to 
Him our less noble attributes, our passions: if we 
are prone to anger, hate, vindictiveness, and so on, 
so is our God. Of course nobler attributes are 
ascribed to God by nobler spirits, but it remains a 
fact that most of us create our God in our own 
image. That is to say, our God-concept is still an- 
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thropomorphic. To the devout Christian God means, 
of course, the same as He meant to Jesus of Naza- 
reth—with respect to attributes: Jesus has told us 
that God is a loving Father of all mankind, that He 
is not a Being with human passions, modeled on the 
lines of an oriental despot, that men in their ignor- 
ance had theretofore believed; that He is a spirit, 
and to be worshipped in Spirit and in Truth. But 
Jesus did not define God; a spirit cannot be defined. 
The scientist either humbly confesses that a God- 
concept adequate to the vast universe revealed by 
modern astronomy is beyond his limited power or 
he takes a frankly agnostic attitude. Speculation 
about the First Cause of the universe used to be a 
favorite occupation of philosophers, implying that 
there was a time (or before time began) when the 
universe did not exist. Plato and his disciple Aris- 
totle conceived God as the Motionless Prime Mover. 
According to Plato, the world was created in accord- 
ance with eternal Ideas, Archetypes, through the 
agency of the Logos (the Word in the Johannine 
Gospel). 

Henry Bergson, interpreting Aristotle’s idea of 
God, writes: ‘‘We perceive God as efficient cause 
or as final cause, according to the point of view. 
And yet neither of these two relations is the ultimate 
causal relation. The true relation is that which is 
found between the two members of an equation, 
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when the first member is a single term and the 
second the sum of an endless number of terms. It is, 
we may say, the relation of the gold piece to the 
small change, if we suppose the change to offer itself 
automatically as soon as the gold piece is presented. 
Only thus can we understand why Aristotle has 
demonstrated the necessity of a First Motionless 
Mover, not by founding it on the assertion that the 
movement of things must have had a beginning, but, 
on the contrary, by affirming that this movement 
could not have begun and can never come to an end. 
If movement exists, or, in other words, if the small 
change is being counted, the gold piece is to be found 
somewhere. And if the counting goes on forever, 
having never begun, the single term that is eminently 
equivalent to it must be eternal. A perpetuity of mo- 


bility is possible only if it is backed by an eternity of | 


immobility, which it unwinds in a chain without be- 
ginning or end.”’ (‘‘Creative Evolution,” page 325). 

On the subject of the First Cause Immanuel Kant 
says: “If we admit the existence of some one thing, 
whatever it may be, we must also admit that there 
is something which exists necessarily. For what is 
contingent exists only under the condition of some 
other thing, which is its cause; and from this we 
must go on to conclude the existence of a cause which 
is not contingent, and which consequently exists nec- 
essarily and unconditionally. Such is the argument by 
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which reason justifies its advance towards a Primal 
Bea iti. 

‘The following is, therefore, the natural course 
of human reason. It begins by persuading itself of 
the existence of some necessary being. In this it 
recognizes the characteristics of unconditional exist- 
ence. It then seeks the conception of that which is 
independent of all conditions, and finds it in that 
which is itself the sufficient condition of all other 
things—in other words, in that which conditions all 
reality. But the unlimited all is an absolute unity, and 
is conceived by the mind as a being one and supreme, 
and thus reason concludes that the supreme being, as 
the primal basis of all things, possesses an existence 
which is absolutely necessary.” 

Kant then proceeds to show by lengthy arguments 
that the foregoing does not constitute sufficient 
proof of the existence of an absolutely necessary 
being, but finally arrives at the conclusion that it 
satisfies reason. After having considered the mag- 
nificent spectacle of order, variety, beauty, and con- 
formity to ends the world presents, he concludes: 
‘And thus our belief in a divine author of the uni- 
verse rises to the power of an irresistible convic- 
fon.) (Critique of \Pure Reason, pp:;327,)'3.29- 
349.) | 

Herbert Spencer, discussing the First Cause, says: 
“Not only must the First Cause be a form of being 
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which has no necessary relation to any other form 
of being, but it can have no necessary relation within 
itself. There can be nothing in it which determines 
change, and yet nothing which prevents change. For 
if it contained something which imposes such neces- 
sities or restraints, this something must be a higher 
cause than the First Cause, which is absurd. Thus 
the First Cause must be in every sense perfect, com- 
plete, total; including within itself all power, and 
transcending all law. Or, to use the established word, 
it must be absolute.” 

But if Creation be a continuous process, as indi- 
cated by the present aspect of the universe, it would 
be irrational to suppose it to have had a beginning, 
it must be infinite with respect to time. The idea of 
creation, in the accepted sense, must then be mytho- 
logical, as is, of course, the idea of a Magician-God. 
But what becomes, then, of the idea of the Absolute? 
Instead of an Absolute First Cause there must be a 
Continuous Cause, for the universe is unthinkable 
without God. The inevitable conclusion is that the 
universe consists of two eternal Principles, one Spir- 
itual and the other one Material, complementary to 
each other and coeval. Thus it may be that the Ab- 
solute is a creation of man’s desires. No doubt, man 
would dearly love to be absolute, to possess infinite 
power, for example. Recognizing and bewailing his 
own limitations, he derives great satisfaction from 
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delegating this desirable attribute to his God, whose 
omnipotence he can draw on as need arises. If we 
abandon the idea of the Absolute many of our intel- 
lectual and ethical difficulties will vanish. The idea 
of lawlessness, arbitrariness and caprice in the God- 
head has not been without effect on man’s. morals. 
Ever since man began to ponder over the nature 
of things has he asked of the Cosmos, Whence, 
Whither and Why? In accordance with that natural 
curiosity practically all religions start out with a 
cosmogony foundational to their respective doc- 
trines. But all primitive cosmogonies, including the 
one basal to the Christian religion, or rather, to 
certain of its doctrines, assert Creation to be a magic 
act. Since Creation appears to be a perpetual proc- 
ess, and since an Absolute First Cause could not be 
conceived to have created anything purposeless, we 
have felt constrained to reject the idea of the Abso- 
lute, as one of the pseudo-concepts abounding in our 
metaphysical thinking. Whilst it may be objected 
that we have no positive knowledge of anything in 
nature being without a purpose, we may ask: What 
about the hundreds of planetoids revolving in orbits 
between Mars and Jupiter, most of which are only 
a few miles in diameter, or less? And there is the 
planet Mercury, the one nearest to the sun, which, 
like the moon, always turns the same side towards 
the governing body, in consequence of which the 
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near-side must have a temperature such that no 
organic life could exist for a moment, while the 
temperature of the off-side must be close to the 
absolute zero. If these bodies have any purpose in 
the economy of the universe we must leave it to the 
objector to discover. And there are many other 
things for which it would be equally difficult to dis- 
cover a purpose, we need not specify. 

But the universe taken as a whole is unquestion- 
ably purposive. It is consequently necessary to think 
of its Governor as a personality. And the same is a 
necessary condition of our belief in the Fatherhood 
of God. Now, purpose presupposes volition intelli- 
gently directed, and this, again, presupposes per- 
sonality. The fact that the universe is only relatively 
purposive does not invalidate this reasoning, but it 
necessitates revision and modification of our meta- 
physic. The magnitude of the universe, the proba- 
bility that a large proportion of its untold millions 
of suns are centres of planetary systems, some of 
which, at any rate, may reasonably be believed to be 
the abodes of self-conscious and sapient beings, re- 
quires a God-concept vastly more majestic than any 
that humanity’s most advanced minds, whether phil- 
osophers or theologians, have thus far been able to 
formulate. Now God is necessarily immanent, not 
transcendent; He is in and of the universe. But He 
can not be confounded with the energy of the uni- 
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verse, as some philosophers, and even theologians, 
would have it. Neither can He be supposed to be its 
Master-mechanician. The divine governorship of 
the universe can only be conceived as spiritual. 
Mechanically the universe appears to function auto- 
matically, according to laws once for all given. We 
can discern a certain, though not very close, analogy 
between the two Principles, the Spiritual and the 
Material, of the universe and of man. For example, 
whilst man’s spirit governs such activities as falls 
under its jurisdiction, and even influences certain 
bodily functions, other functions: such as heart ac- 
tion, breathing, etc., are automatic. The universe 
functions automatically in virtue of its being a 
thermal and gravitational system. 

It will do doubt be objected that the foregoing 
is an argument for a self-subsistent universe. Not at 
all. But it is an argument for the immutability of the 
laws of Nature. And it will probably be objected, 
further, that since our solar system must certainly 
come to an end, however distant in time that event 
may be, we have no warrant for assuming a different 
fate for the universe as a whole. The end of the 
world has engaged man’s speculative faculties as 
much as has its origin, and this includes scientists as 
well as the rest of us. The classical opinion of 
scientists is that the energy of the universe will ulti- 
mately be converted into low temperature heat, or, 
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as itis generally stated: ‘he entropy of the universe 
tends towards a maximum. Of course, in a universal 
equilibrium no phenomena would be possible. But 
this fate would require the universe to have had a 
beginning, and the hypothetical universal ether must 
be capable of being the seat of heat, which it cer- 
tainly is not. A more reasonable opinion is that the 
universe is being constantly impoverished by radia- 
tion, in consequence of which its constituent suns 
must eventually be cooled off to the temperature of 
interstellar space, and thus become dead worlds. 
Neither opinion is reconcilable with the fact that 
the universe has the appearance of continually evolvy- 
ing. It is therefore necessary to suppose that there 
is provided in the economy of the universe some 
mechanism by which it is perpetuated. We can visu- 
alize such a mechanism in collisions and radiation 
pressure. 

We discern, then, a definite purpose for the uni- 
verse. Now, what can that purpose be but to be the 
abode of conscious intelligent beings, to support 
life? we venture the hypothesis that the material 
universe is precisely the means to this end. Would 
it be too audacious to believe that God craves love 
and understanding, even help, from beings sufh- 
ciently akin, spiritually, to Himself to reciprocate 
His love? That He craves our love we cannot doubt, 
if the Gospel record of Jesus is true; we need only 
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to think of the parable of the Prodigal Son. Neither 
can we doubt that God requires our help to establish 
His kingdom here, on earth; it is not to be estab- 
lished by any magic formula. But what, then, is 
God’s kingdom? The idea of the kingdom has un- 
questionably passed through a varied development 
in the history of Christianity, according to the 
varied understanding of Christ’s message. His 
saying, ‘“My kingdom is not of this world” (John 
DOV 36), could’ admittedly lead’ :toy they. ex 
pectation of the fulfillment of an apocalyptic dream 
and nothing else; in other words, that the King- 
dom was tc be established first in the world to 
come, after the expected day of judgment. If such 
was Jesus’ meaning, what shall we make of His say- 
ing, ‘“The kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 
XVII:21). Of course He could not have meant that 
the kingdom was already an established fact, but 
that it is to be established in the inner consciousness 
of mankind, by a change of mind (Metanoia), 
thereby bringing about a radical change in the rela- 
tions between man and God and, consequently, be- 
tween man and man. Upon this new relationship 
hinges ultimately the brotherhood of man. Thus 
even here evolution is called upon to do its work— 
The kingdom is in a state of ‘‘becoming.”’ But God 
demands our active participation in its establish- 
ment; we must be His co-workers. Unfortunately, 
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thus far our codperation has not amounted to much; 
the brotherhood of man is very far from being rec- 
ognized at the present moment, but without which 
our protestations of love of God are hypocrisy. 

What did Jesus mean by the kingdom of God 
being within us? Obviously, that the kingdom is a 
spiritual adventure; that before it can be established 
there must be established intimate relation between 
the Divine and the human spirit, so that we under- 
stand the Divine Will, and, understanding it, make 
it our own will. 

Here a moment’s digression seems necessary. 
Soul, mind and spirit are terms frequently used in- 
discriminately, as though they were synonymous. It 
may be merely a question of definition, but is not 
soul something the entire animal kingdom, including 
man, has in common? Mind, on the other hand, is 
uniquely man’s possession. But mind is apparently a 
cerebral function. This is indeed indicated by the 
fact that complete derangement of the mind follows 
damage to, or disease of, the brain structure. It 
would therefore seem probable that both soul and 
mind cease with the cessation of temporal existence; 
only the spirit can be conceived to be immortal, con- 
sequent on its divine derivation. (We are not un- 
mindful of Plato’s having expressed a somewhat 
similar belief.) 

We can then understand why man is so important 
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to God; he is set apart from the rest of the animal 
kingdom, as a potentially spiritual being, potential, 
since it is impossible to believe that God can become 
immanent in all men; if we are resistant He can 
find no dwelling place in us. We can then easily 
understand God’s concern about His erring children; 
His immanence in the world is restricted by our 
resistance, and the establishment of His kingdom 
retarded. And it would follow that immortality is 
conditional. 

St. John tells us that: As many as received Christ, 
to them gave He power to become the Sons of God 
(Ch. I:12). We are, then, joint-heirs with Christ, 
as St. Paul tells us. God’s concern about man be- 
comes comprehensible if he is a being in whom God 
can become Incarnate. But it would then seem to 
follow that the Incarnation of God in Christ was 
unique only in degree, and that Incarnation is a 
universal fact; the purpose for which the universe 
exists. 

Of course the foregoing is a mere hypothesis, but 
if God is not immanent in the universe He has no 
significance for the universe, or the universe for 
God. What if the universe is God’s means of self- 
expression? But that assumption, someone will say, 
is negatived by the assumption of eternal coexistence 
of God and the universe, for, how can He be con- 
ceived to express Himself through that which al- 
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ready exists and is once for all given? Now, God is 
not to be looked for in the mechanism of the uni- 
verse—we might as well look into a watch for its 
maker. As to immanence, surely God is not imma- 
nent in the rocks, or in vegetation, or in beasts, but 
in man or not at all. 

When we think of the Personality of God we can 
do so only in terms of His attributes. The idea of 
Transcendence probably came about as a reaction 
against the gross anthropomorphism of earlier ages. 
But it shot over the mark; it almost put God out of 
the universe. It was a reasonable idea so long as a 
local heaven a short distance above our heads was 
believed in and the earth was believed to be the sole 
abode of life. The universe as we now know it, or 
think we do, requires an immanent God. It must be 
admitted, however, that the idea of immanence may 
furnish an easy transition to Monistic Pantheism, 
especially as ultra-modern science, with its denial of 
the reality of the material world, points in that di- 
rection. By a slight change of terms this may readily 
be accomplished, thus: The apparent world is un- 
real; God is the ultimate reality; the world is merely 
a series of apparitions, phases of the Being of God. 
Ergo, the universe is synonymous with God. There 
are perhaps more pantheistic ideas abroad in the 
world today than is realized, though many who hold 
such ideas do so unconsciously. 
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However we conceive God we must conceive Him 
as Infinite with respect to both time and space. The 
infinite duration of the universe and the presumably 
infinite number of universes require nothing less. 
The idea of Omnipotence is difficult to reconcile with 
the factual world; in order to be able to hold fast 
to our belief in a loving Heavenly Father we seem 
driven to abandon that idea. The necessity of con- 
ceiving God as Righteous requires no discussion. His 
Goodness, Mercy and Love are emphasized by Jesus 
in all His discourses and parables. And they are 
implicit in the divine fatherhood. This God-con- 
cept, although essentially Christian, is shared by the 
modern Jew, and to some extent by the Mohamme- 
dan. But as far as the Christians are concerned it is 
incomplete. The Christian God-concept is Triune; 
three persons in one Godhead. The idea, as pre- 
sented in the Athanasian Creed, has given rise to 
intellectual difficulties that were unknown to the 
early Christians—The doctrine of the Trinity did 
not win official sanction in the Church until at the 
Council of Nicea, in the year 325. 

The divinity of Christ, although variously inter- 
preted, was central among Church doctrines from 
the beginning. But the Holy Spirit, ‘The Com- 
forter,’”’ promised by Jesus to His disciples, had not 
yet been personified. The minds of the first Chris- 
tians were not troubled by abstruse questions, the 
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fact of their Lord and Master was sufficient for 
them. But it was different with the Gentile converts. 
We have previously observed that to the Hellenic 
spirit philosophy was an intellectual game, and to 
the Church fathers, familiar as they were with the 
Platonic system, and possessors of controversial 
subtle minds and a flexible idiom in which to exer- 
cise their imagination, the religious. mysteries must 
have been even more of a game. The precise rela- 
tion between the Father and the Son naturally be- 
came a supremely interesting subject for their dia- 
lectic; it must have provided delightful spiritual 
tournaments. One faction maintained that the Son 
is of the same substance as the Father (Homoou- 
sion), while another faction held that the son is of 
a similar substance (Homoiousion). There were, of 
course, other shades of opinion, but those mentioned 
were the most controversial ones. And the Holy 
Spirit was held by one faction to proceed from the 
Father alone, while another faction maintained that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds equally from the Father 
and the Son. At the council of Nicea the Consubstan- 
tialists (the Homoousioi) won. Thus it became an 
Article of the Catholic Creed that the Son is of 
the same substance as the Father. And the Holy 
Spirit became personified. 

Athanasius, in his discourse against the Arian 
heresies, wrote about the Father and the Son thus: 
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‘They are One, not as though the unity were torn 
into two parts, which outside the unity would be 
nothing, nor as though the unity bore two names, 
so that one and the same is at one time Father and 
then his own Son, as the heretic Sabellius imagined. 
But they are two, for the Father is Father, and the 
Son is not the same, but, again, the Son is Son, and 
not the Father himself. But their nature (Physis) is 
one, for the Begotten is not dissimilar to the Beget- 
ter, but his image, and everything that is the 
Father’s is also the Son’s.”” (Enc. Brit. Art. Athan- 
asius. ) 

If language has any meaning Athanasius avers 
that the Father and the Son are two separate En- 
tities, this despite the previous assertion that they 
are One. Their consubstantiality does not make them 
one-—A human father and son are indisputably con- 
substantial, unless by some trick we make consub- 
stantial mean identical. The Holy Spirit is of course 
consubstantial with the Father and the Son, since he 
proceeds equally from both. Thus in its ultimate 
analysis the Holy Trinity is Christian polytheism. 
Of course it was not meant to be—Athanasius did 
not so understand it. Our intellectual difficulties arise 
partly from the fact that the Greek word Hypo- 
stasis has no exact equivalent in any other language. 
The word person is not equivalent; manifestation 
would be better. But even this explanation does not 
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remove the difficulty; it is inherent in the trinitarian 
concept. The Church fathers did not mean that the 
three persons in the Trinity are mere manifestations 
of the same Godhead; the roots of the difficulty lie 
deep in what may be called the Neo-Hellenism of 
the period, that is, the body of religio-philosophical 
thought built upon the foundation of Platonism 
modified by Neoplatonism. In other words, the com- 
bination of the Logos-idea with the doctrine of the 
Virgin birth engendered a transcendent mystery that 
must be taken wholly on faith; it cannot be compre- 
hended by the intellect. Nor did the Church fathers 
comprehend it, we may be sure. Seemingly, the difh- 
culty would have been obviated if the Incarnation 
had been conceived as Spiritual. 

Suppose, hypothetically, that instead of three 
persons, that is, three separate entities, as we have 
interpreted the Latin word Persona (which means 
a masque that an actor wore to represent the dif- 
ferent characters he assumed), we regard the Trin- 
ity as three aspects of the Godhead. That we should 
experience difficulty in understanding, and respond- 
ing to, the love of a Spiritual Being of whom we can 
form no adequate concept is natural. The Incarna- 
tion of this Being in Jesus Christ was therefore nec- 
essary. It is precisely through Jesus and through 
Him alone that God could make Himself known 
and loved. But Jesus’ temporal existence was brief, 
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albeit we have His assurance that He would be 
near us always. Now, how are we to understand His 
presence? In the Spirit, of course; did He not 
promise that He would send the Comforter? Thus, 
through the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, God com- 
munes with us. This seems, indeed, the only way in 
which we can experience God. And this seems to be 
the only rational interpretation of the Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity was really the result 
of a majority decision. At the Nicene Council the 
opinion on the subject was far from being unani- 
mous. But Constantine brought his authority to bear 
on the deliberations; he wanted above all religious 
harmony and peace restored in his dominions, for 
differences in religious opinions had caused bitter 
and incessant strife. Thus it came about, as Gibbon 
observes, that the prerogatives of the King of 
Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in 
the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 

It must be frankly admitted that the Triune God- 
concept of the Christians present such difficulties to 
’ the modern western mind that very many take a 
distinctly hostile attitude towards Christianity, main- 
taining that it is irreconcilable with reason. And a 
large measure of the difficulties Christianity pre- 
sents is due to the adoption by theologians, begin- 
ning with St. Paul, of the mythological cosmogony 
of the Hebrews, with all its consequences, Original 
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Sin and all. The purpose of this essay is to show 
that there is no valid reason for identifying either 
with Christianity, whose Founder evidently meant 
it to be progressive. We cannot see that these intel- 
lectual difficulties are inherent in Christianity, but 
due to barnacles gathered in its early days. Chris- 
tianity differs from all other religions in this, that 
it is positive; Jesus wanted no negative virtues; and, 
in spite of the efforts of theologians to make it static, 
Christianity is dynamic. 
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The Gospel Story of Jesus of 
Nazareth 


S Jesus left no record by His own hand of 
His activities on earth, the whole historical 
tradition of His personality and teaching is 
indirect, first told by His disciples verbally, and 
later in short annotations most of which were un- 
fortunately lost owing to the frailty of the material, 
papyrus, on which they were written. Thus we have 
at best only second or third hand records of His 
Sayings and of His healing activity, and inciden- 
tally some brief mention of the wanderings of Him- 
self and His little following of disciples. Upon these 
annotations and oral traditions the Gospels are 
based, and they were doubtless subjected to a certain 
amount of editing. Let us, then, make the best of 
the records we have in the Gospels. 

While it is probably true that the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark has priority over the other Gospels, 
as to date of completion, this is of no special impor- 
tance for our present purpose. Mark, who had not 
been one of the Twelve, is believed, on the authority 
of Papias, to have been a follower and amanuensis 
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of Peter. Hence the annotations made by Mark, on 
which this Gospel was based, at least partially, were 
undoubtedly among the earlier ones, though not 
necessarily the earliest, for it would have been very 
strange, indeed, if Matthew, who had been a Cus- 
tom-Tax collector and therefore necessarily in pos- 
session of the knowledge of writing—an accomplish- 
ment the other disciples presumably lacked, though 
they may have been literate—it would have been 
strange, we repeat, had he not made immediate an- 
notations of the more important of the Master’s 
discourses and activities. Consequently it seems 
highly probable that the first collected Sayings of 
Jesus are due to Matthew. Whilst this opinion is 
wholly at variance with that of Gospel critics gen- 
erally, who hold, on the contrary, that the lack of 
coherence and chronological order in the Gospel 
bearing the name of Matthew indicates its deriva- 
tion from various sources, and hence later compila- 
tion than the other Gospels, this may apply only to 
the Gospel in the form in which it has come down 
to us. Internal evidence appears to show that it has 
been edited, and perhaps re-edited, several times 
before it reached its final form. As Matthew’s orig- 
inal draft may have been very brief, borrowings 
would naturally be made from the Gospels already 
in existence, that is, from Mark and Luke. 

As for the other disciples, they doubtless propa- 
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gated the Sayings of Jesus by word of mouth from 
memory for some time, perhaps years, after they 
were spoken, and, as they were undoubtedly also 
used in the compilation of the Gospels, this explains 
the lack of strict agreement between them. If Mat- 
thew was the only one among the disciples able to 
write he must have realized his responsibility and 
the importance of the Master’s teaching being writ- 
ten down, since trusting to memory is always. pre- 
carious. Hence our assumption of priority for his 
notes. And in his evangelistic activities after his 
Master’s departure he must have sensed the neces- 
sity of leaving after him in each place an authentic 
record of the Master’s teaching; not to be con- 
founded, of course, with the completed Gospel bear- 
ing his name. He may also have noticed variations 
in the oral transmission of the Sayings of Jesus, 
which required correction. 

If the foregoing views be correct, it would seem 
probable that Mark derived some of his informa- 
tion from Matthew’s notes in addition to that which 
he had received from Peter. Luke, of course, made 
use of both. However that may be, it is fairly ob- 
vious that the personal recollections of the disciples 
must have varied, and incidents forgotten. Later, 
after comparing notes and recollections, more com- 
plete records were made. These, together with Mat- 
thew’s original notes, presumably constituted the 
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Logia on which the Gospels were based. As they 
were necessarily very brief, so were no doubt the 
first drafts of the Gospel narratives, with many 
lacune necessary to fill out with mutual borrowings. 
And it was almost inevitable that in later transcrip- 
tions imagination should have been called upon 
where exact information was lacking. Moreover, the 
Gospels supposedly did not receive their final form 
during the life time of any of the disciples. 

The Gospels form, in the main, an objective rec- 
ord of what we may call the public life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Yet they disclose a certain unconscious 
subjectivity; especially the first and the last Gospel; 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke are less subjective, 
especially the former. Thus Matthew and John spe- 
cialize, so to speak, upon certain aspects of Jesus as 
the Christ. For example, where Matthew empha- 
sizes the prophesies about the messianic expecta- 
tions, and endeavors to strengthen this emphasis by 
a genealogy, which, however, happens not to be cor- 
rect if we are to believe the miraculous birth, John 
stresses especially the miracles in proof of the divin- 
ity of Jesus. We shall briefly consider each Gospel 
in turn. The Gospel according to St. Matthew could 
have been written only by a Palestinian Jew-Chris- 
tian, apparently. For it is written from the Jewish 
point of view, but a particularistic point of view. We 
quote the following from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
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nica; Article The Gospel of St. Matthew, by the 
Rey. Dr. V. H. Stanton: “Several of the (Bible) 
quotations peculiar to this Gospel are not taken 
from the Septuagint, as are those of the other Gos- 
pels, but are independent renderings from the He- 
brew. In this Gospel, more decidedly than in either 
of the other two synoptists, there is a doctrinal point 
of view from which the whole history is regarded. 
Certain aspects which are of profound significance 
are dwelt upon, and this without there being any 
great difference between this Gospel and the other 
two synoptists in respect to the facts recorded or the 
beliefs implied. The effect is produced partly by the 
comments of the evangelist, which especially take 
the form of citations from the Old Testament; 
partly by the frequency with which certain expres- 
sions are used, and the prominence that is given in 
this and other ways to particular traits and topics. 

‘He sets forth the restriction of the mission of 
Jesus during His life on earth to the people of 
Israel in a way which suggests at first sight a spirit 
of Jewish exclusiveness. But there are various indica- 
tions that this is not the true explanation. In particu- 
lar the evangelist brings out more strongly than 
either Mark or Luke the national rejection of Jesus, 
while the Gospel ends with the commission of Jesus 
to his disciples after His resurrection to ‘make disci- 
ples of all the peoples.’ One may divine in all this an 
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intention to ‘justify the ways of God’ to the Jew, by 
proving that God in His faithfulness to His ancient 
people had given them the first opportunity of salva- 
tion through Christ, but that now their national 
privilege had been rightly forfeited.” 

One may well wonder at this inconsistent reason- 
ing. If the Jews had not rejected Jesus, but accepted 
Him and consequently not demanded His death,* 
what would have become of the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement, so essential, not to say quintessential, to 
Pauline theology? Or shall we have to suppose that 
the Jews were foreordained to crucify Jesus, thereby 
becoming the unconscious instrument in the hand of 
God by which the salvation of mankind was to be 
brought about, but nevertheless punished, to the 
extent of complete national destruction, for having | 
carried out the divine mandate? This would be pre- 
destination in its glory. Of course the reasoning is 
absurd, but it shows where theological logic un- 
curbed by reason may lead. 

We have seen no reason in the foregoing to 
change our opinion about the importance of Mat- 
thew’s annotations as source writings, from which 
the other evangelists derived a great part of their 


*It has been pointed out by critics that the guilt of the Jews in the death 
of Jesus is by no means established. For, they say, if the Jews had con- 
demned Him the death would have been by stoning,’not crucifixion. The 
latter was a specifically Roman mode of execution. The Romans, always so 
jealous of their power, did not take any chances with a person as popular 
as Jesus; He was, they say, probably confounded with those fanatics, the 
Zealots. They do not doubt the guilt of Caiaphas, however. 
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information, Mark possibly excepted. Mark is be- 
lieved to have received first hand information from 
Peter, as we have just seen. But there is an a priori 
probability that Matthew was better qualified than 
Peter to give an exact rendering of the discourses of 
Jesus. He was in position to take notes whereas 
Peter presumably had to trust to memory. True, 
Peter had every reason for having a vivid recollec- 
tion of his Master and friend, but even with the best 
will memory is apt to be treacherous, and something 
is apt to be crowded out by subsequent happenings. 
According to Papias, Mark wrote after the death 
of Peter, or after the year 64 A. D., while the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew in its complete form is 
believed to date from about 80 to 110 A. D. But as 
we have had occasion to remark, the priority of the 
former may not have any particular bearing on rela- 
tive authenticity, it is the sourcewritings that mat- 
ter. Where the Synoptists relate events in the life of 
Jesus in nearly the same words, this is no doubt due 
to the editor’s borrowings from all sources at hand. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark is, as we have 
already observed, the least subjective of all the 
Gospels; it is a straight-forward unadorned narra- 
tive behind which its author is completely hidden, 
no personal bias appears therein. And it is brief and 
to the point, relating the story of Jesus in the fewest 
words possible, as we might expect from one who 
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records the recollections of another. It has no pro- 
logue, as have the other Gospels; it enters at once 
in medias res, and ends abruptly with the barest 
mention of the events after the crucifixion; so 
abruptly, indeed, that it has been assumed that the 
original ending had been lost. For example, regard- 
ing the Ascension we find a mere mention of Jesus 
having been taken up into heaven. 

Now Luke, who was a friend and companion of 
Paul, and called by him the beloved physician, doubt- 
less wrote his records of Jesus from a necessity felt 
both by himself and Paul of having as authentic an 
account as possible of the Founder of the religion 
they so enthusiastically helped to propagate. His 
was a beautiful soul from which came the most beau- 
tiful book ever written, says Renan of St. Luke and 
the Gospel he wrote. It is practically certain that 
this Gospel antedates all the others, with respect to 
complete form, precisely for the reason just stated, 
namely the necessity of authoritative support for 
Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles. And Luke had the 
qualification for this task; the fact that he had no 
first-hand knowledge of Christ was not a serious 
obstacle (neither had St. Paul for that matter), for, 
of course, he searched for all the then existing 
records of Jesus, His teaching and healing activities. 
Of these he made skilful use. And it is a natural as- 
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sumption that this Gospel has come down to us prac- 
tically as he fashioned it. 

Dr. Stanton (Enc. Brit. Art. St. Luke’s Gospel) 
says: ‘““The peculiar charm which this Gospel has 
been generally felt to possess is largely due to its 
spiritual and ethical traits. But from a purely liter- 
ary point of view, also, it is distinguished by great 
excellences. The evangelist’s phraseology is indeed 
affected to some extent by the rhetorical style of the 
period when he wrote. Nevertheless, his mode of 
narration is simple and direct. And the many fascin- 
ating character-sketches, which he has added to the 
portrait gallery of Scripture, are drawn clearly and 
without sign of effort. In some cases he has skilfully 
suggested parallelisms and contrasts. The chief 
instance is his careful interweaving of the accounts 
of the births and early years of John the Baptist 
and Jesus. Later examples are the two sisters, 
Martha and Mary, and the penitent and the im- 
penitent thief.” 

In the prologue to the Gospel according to St. 
John—which, while basal to the idea developed in 
the Gospel, evidently has the additional purpose of 
making the Divinity of Jesus comprehensible to the 
Gentiles—we read: ‘In the beginning was the 
Logos (translated the ‘Word’ in the English Bible), 
and the Logos was with God, and the Logos 
was God.”’ Suppose a non-Christian philosopher of 
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the Platonic, or the Alexandrian School, had hap- 
pened to glance at this sentence. This, he might have 
said, has a familiar look and is quite acceptable, 
except the assertion of synonymity of the Logos 
with God. However, he might have let that pass for 
the moment, and read on: ‘“The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him; 
and without him was not anything made that was 
made,” This, too, is unexceptionable, he might have 
said, for these schools held that the Logos was the 
Agent by which God, the immovable Prim mover, 
created all things. Everything created had, however, 
existed as pure ideas in the divine mind from 
eternity. 

But how comes it, our philosopher might have 
mused, that a Jew could have adopted an idea so 
thoroughly Greek, considering the aversion of the 
Hebrew mind to everything having a Hellenic 
flavor? He would inevitably have concluded, as we 
are bound to do, that the author of the Gospel in 
question cannot have been a Palestinian Jew-Chris- 
tian, and hence not the disciple John. Indeed, the 
author can hardly be conceived even as a Jew of the 
dispersion, as is generally done, for he speaks of the 
Jews in an almost contemptuous tone. 

In view of the foregoing, the most reasonable 
assumption we can make respecting the Johannine 
Gospel is that it was written after Christianity had 
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become well established among the Gentiles, and by 
a Gentile Christian well versed in Hellenic philoso- 
phy. And this view accords with the internal evidence 
of the Gospel itself, which indicates that it was writ- 
ten after the other Gospels; these, as well as the 
Pauline Epistles, serving the author as source-mate- 
rial. Itis, as Adolf Deissmann has observed, a synthe- 
sis of the Synoptic Jesus and the Pauline Christ. We 
shall therefore probably not be wrong in supposing 
its author to have been a Greek Christian. (The 
Presbyter John of Ephesus has been suggested.) If 
that be so, then the Logos doctrine in this Gospel 
is perfectly natural, in fact the best possible way to 
explain the divinity of Jesus to the Gentile world, 
or rather, to the Hellenized East, where the Logos- 
idea was well understood. 

Now let us take a composite view of the Gospels, 
with respect to their portrayal of Jesus in His mes- 
sianic aspect. Peter made himself the spokesman of 
himself and his fellow disciples when he declared 
Jesus to be the Christ, Son of the Living God—an 
impulsive declaration, made on the spur of the mo- 
ment, though perhaps intuitive, which, however, he 
was soon to forget, temporarily. 

The precise meaning of the divinity of Jesus has 
ever been a problem to the human mind, not least 
to theologians, as evidenced by the difficulties it 
engendered during the formative period of the 
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Christian Church. Thus Jesus has been conceived as 
Very God of Very God; as the Son of God in a 
miraculous sense, 7.e., in a sense wholly different 
from the sense of spiritual sonship felt by ordinary 
human beings in moments of supreme religious exal- 
tation; and, finally, as a Spiritual Incarnation of 
God in the man Jesus. But between these main con- 
ceptions there have been many shades of meaning. 
Of course this presented no problem to the Hebrew 
converts to Christianity, for, in the first place, the 
Hebrew mind is not much given to theological 
subtleties, and in the second place, they accepted 
Jesus in the spirit of their ancient messianic hope, 
with the difference, however, that instead of the 
mundane though God-appointed ruler of Israel their 
fathers had expected, they had a realization of the 
spiritual meaning of the messianic mission. But it 
does not appear from the Gospel record that they 
realized the universality of the messiahship; that 
was to come later, probably due to St. Paul’s influ- 
ence. [he disciples’ original idea seems to have been 
that salvation was reserved for the Hebrews, for, 
were they not God’s chosen people? 

With the conquest of the Gentile world the mes- 
sianic idea had to be reconciled with the preposses- 
sions of the new converts. The first land winnings 
made by the new faith were among the populations 
of the eastern parts of the Roman empire, where 
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Hellenic culture had had its home for centuries, and 
consequently a new interpretation was inevitable. 
the messianic idea became identified with the 
Logos-idea, an easy step, though it required a modi- 
fication of both. Elements entered which must be 
considered if we are to get a true understanding of 
the derivation of the doctrine of the Logos (the 
Word) in the Johannine Gospel. And this brings us 
all the way back to Mazdaism. According to Zoro- 
aster, God (Ahura-Mazda) created the world of 
matter through the Word (Honover). This 
‘“Word” personified is the Logos of Philo, as it is 
of the author of the Johannine Gospel. The Logos 
of Hellenic philosophy had gone through a long 
evolutionary process: Matter was regarded as eter- 
nal, but unorganized (Chaos), and in order to ac- 
count for the esthetic order and beauty of the world 
of matter, in short, for the organization of the 
Cosmos out of Chaos, various doctrines were in- 
vented. One, the Logos doctrine, had made its ap- 
pearance as early as the sixth century B. C., spon- 
sored by Heraclitus. But this Logos is hardly more 
than the laws of Nature. Anaxagoras advanced a 
step and conceived the order in the world to be due 
to a supreme intellectual principle, Nous, indepen- 
dent of the world. And Nous was the term by which 
Plato and Aristotle expressed their ideas of the 
creative principle—On the other hand, we noted 
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that Democritus regarded the world as a spontane- 
ous creation. In the Stoic philosophy the Logos-idea 
reappears and becomes analogous to reason in man. 

Philo, a Hellenized Alexandrian Jew, attempted 
to bridge the chasm between Judaism and Hellenism 
by adopting the Logos-idea of the Stoics, but modi- 
fying it, and identifying it with the ‘“‘Word” and 
the “Wisdom” of the later Sacred Scriptures of the 
Hebrews. He represents the Logos variously as per- 
sonal and as merely an aspect of divine activity, 
which inconsistency was doubtless due to the diffi- 
culty in reconciling true monotheism with a personal 
Logos, ‘‘a second God,” so to speak. John took the 
Logos-idea of Philo, but made it strictly personal, 
in order to emphasize the divinity of Jesus Christ 
and making Him comprehensible to the Gentile 
world. In so far as the converts gave any thought to 
the idea at all, they probably did not recognize any 
distinction between the different Logos doctrines. 
But the dissemination of Christianity was undoubt- 
edly facilitated by the familiar idea, as it was by the 
previously mentioned Mithraism, and by Gnosticism, 
a curious mixture of sacramentarianism, various 
eastern cults, and Hellenic philosophies. 

But, as remarked by Gibbon: ‘‘The fathers of the 
Church in the first two centuries and later, formed 
almost all in the school of Alexandria, gave to the 
Logos of St. John a sense nearly similar to that 
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which it received from Philo. Their doctrine ap- 
proached very near to that which in the fourth cen- 
tury the Council of Nicea condemned in the person 
of Arius.” (“The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ Vol. II, p. 210; footnote.) Arius main- 
tained that the Son (the Logos) was created by the 
Will of the Father before the creation of the world, 
and that by the Son all things were made. But, as 
there had been a time preceding the ineffable genera- 
tion of the Son He was inferior to the Father. 
Among the heresies the Christian Church had to 
combat in its early days was the minimizing of the 
humanity of Jesus. He was believed by some to be 
wholly divine and His humanity a mere apparition. 
On the other hand, others denied the divinity alto- 
gether. These difficulties derived, of course, from 
the attempts to reconcile Christianity with the pre- 
possessions of the converts from paganisms and the 
numerous Mystery-cults. Thus, although Christianity | 
as we know it today is mainly the result of St. Paul’s 
interpretation of the personality of Jesus and His 
message, yet it is also the result of the early Church 
fathers’ interpretation of St. Paul’s interpretation, 
and is therefore the fruit of a compromise gradually 
- reached in a number of Ecumenical Councils. Under 
the circumstances it was inevitable that a consider- 
able pagan element, including magic, should have 
been incorporated in Christian theology. This was 
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so much easier as Jesus had formulated no credal 
system. Moreover, the religion of Jesus was too 
simple, as to form, to satisfy minds obsessed with 
magic religious rites, as was the case with the earli- 
est of the Church fathers, all converts either from 
the Mystery-cults or from paganism. And the same 
applies to St. Paul, though in a different sense; his 
problem was to reconcile the teaching and signif- 
cance of Jesus with his own Rabbinical preposses- 
sions. 

It was natural that right at the beginning of the 
evangelistic activities of the disciples the formula- 
tion of a definite body of beliefs should make itself 
felt. And this became still more urgent with the 
establishment of Christian congregation among the 
Gentiles. Of course the reaction of the new faith 
upon the converts differed, according to their ante- 
cedent religious views. As for Palestine, it seems 
reasonable to believe that comparatively few con- 
verts were made there, as their religious sense was 
very formalistic, ritual and sacrificial offerings be- 
ing the essence of their religion. The Gentiles, on 
the other hand, were more receptive to Christianity, 
for reasons already indicated. The Jewish Messiah 
became the Christ of the Greco-Roman world. The 
meaning of both terms is the same, the Anointed. 
But various opinions regarding the precise nature of 
the Christ arose among scholarly converts. We have 
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just seen that He was held by many to be wholly 
divine, identical with God, and His physical body 
apparitional, a phantom. Others held that God 
Himself had descended from heaven and assumed 
human form. On the first of these views we should 
of course have to suppose that Christ’s suffering 
and death was also apparitional, a sham; whilst on 
the second view we should have to entertain the 
blasphemous idea that it was the God of the uni- 
verse who died on Golgotha. Both views were 
rightly condemned as heretical by the Church. 
The belief expressed in the Gospels according to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, and which became one 
of the essential dogmas of the Christian Church, is 
that Jesus was of miraculous birth. As an ever- 
increasing proportion of humanity are unable to be- 
lieve in miracles, we must give this dogma our 
earnest consideration. Admitting the possibility of 
miracles, it must also be admitted that they could 
be performed only by a Being capable of setting 
aside the laws of Nature and therefore omnipotent, 
in short, by God, as He is conceived by absolutists. 
But it must be admitted, further, that miracles are 
equivalent to magic. [he universe gives not a scin- 
tilla of evidence that it is operated by magic. Now 
the question arises, and it must be faced squarely: 
Can a person who is unable to believe in the super- 
natural birth of Jesus, but who nevertheless believes 
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that He was uniquely a spiritual Incarnation of God, 
and therefore divine, be admitted to membership in 
an orthodox Christian Church, or if a member, must 
he be expelled? Must he find his spiritual home 
among the Unitarians? Admittedly, this is a deli- 
cate question; if answered conscientiously it is highly 
probable that the membership of the Unitarian 
churches would be greatly increased. 

It is an unfortunate coincidence from our modern 
point of view, that at the advent of Christianity 
popular belief demanded supernatural generation 
for all persons of consequence. Practically all heroes 
of antiquity were believed to have been miraculously 
conceived. Founders of other religions antecedent to 
Christianity, for example Buddha and Zoroaster, 
not to mention others, were believed to have been 
born of virgins. And, what is worse, so was the 
Egyptians’ sacred bull, Apis. 

It is notable that St. Mark mentions not one word 
about a supernatural birth of Jesus, and neither 
does St. John, for the Logos doctrine in the prologue 
can just as well refer to a Spiritual Incarnation. It 
is extraordinarily strange, moreover, that the 
mother of Jesus should have thought Him mentally 
deranged because of His teaching and lack of con- 
formity with the established religious traditions. It 
would seem that if the Annunciation and the Mag- 
nificat of Mary (Luke I:28-38 and 46-55) were 
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historical facts, she, better than anyone else, should 
have understood Him. And if Luke, who was St. 
- Paul’s friend and companion, had had the exact 
knowledge indicated in the first chapter, the pro- 
logue, it would seem strange that Paul places no 
emphasis on so miraculous an event. Paul, on the 
contrary, emphasizes the resurrection rather than 
the birth of Jesus as proof of His divinity. True, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Ch. I:2) Paul says 
that by Christ God made the world. Here Paul re- 
veals himself as a Hellenist. And in the same 
chapter, verse 5, we read: God says, Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee. And, again, I 
will be to Him a Father and He will be to me a Son. 
These quotations clearly indicate that Paul had 
Spiritual Incarnation in mind, as does the following: 
For this man (Jesus) was counted worthy of more 
glory than Moses (Ch. III:3). On the other hand, 
in verse 8 of the first chapter, we find the extraor- 
dinary statement: “But unto the Son he (God) saith, 
Ahythrone,,)'O: God, \isatorever and 7ever! isc 
Throughout the Epistles Paul uses the expression 
God our Father in apparently the same sense as: 
God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For, in the 
first chapter of Romans, verse 3, we read: ‘‘Con- 
cerning His son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was 
made of the seed of David according to the flesh.” 
Now Paul doubtless knew that Joseph, but not 
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Mary, was of the house of David. These discordant 
statements are very confusing, and lead to no def- 
nite conclusions. May it not be, therefore, that later 
editors of the Gospels containing the accounts of 
the Virgin birth made the additions as a concession 
to the popular belief. Mankind has always had a 
craving for miraculous events—Did not the Jews 
demand “Signs” of Jesus in proof of His divine 
mission ? 

Now, how did Jesus regard His filial relation to 
God, insofar as we can divine it from a study of the 
Gospels? The Evangelists tell us that He prayed 
often. Indeed, His prayer-life is strongly emphasized 
in the Gospels, though they record the content of 
few of His prayers, for He prayed mostly in secret, 
as He admonished His disciples to pray, thus: “But 
thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.” (Matt. VI:6.) Since Jesus can- 
not be conceived to have prayed to Himself, He 
cannot have identified Himself with God; on the 
contrary, He repeatedly disavows any such idea. We 
need only to mention Matthew’s XIX:17 and 
Mark’s X:18, where He says: ‘“‘Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is God.” 
(See also Matt. XX:20-23, XXIV:36, and Mark 
X:40.) Hence when He says: “My Father and I 
are one,’ and, ‘‘Whomsoever sees me sees the Fa- 
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ther’’, this cannot be understood as a claim of iden- 
tity, nor even of equality with God; it can only be 
understood as an intense sense of filial relation to 
God. How may we conceive this relation of Jesus to 
His heavenly Father? The modern mind, or rather, 
the scientifically educated mind, can most readily 
conceive it as purely Spiritual. Spiritually He was 
the true Son of God. Physically He was equally a 
true Son of Man. 

If we may be permitted to believe that without 
conscious and intelligent life the universe would be 
devoid of meaning; that, since God is the God of 
life, inert matter is for Him only a means to an end, 
then it would follow that the universe has for its 
ultimate purpose one special end, to be the abode of 
man. But it then follows, too, that mankind must be 
God’s special concern. Now, if God is immanent in 
the universe, then His habitation is assuredly in the 
animated, sentient and intellectual, in short, in the 
spiritual part of the universe, not in the inanimate 
part. We have expressed the, perhaps audacious, 
belief that God craves our love, our companionship, 
and even our help in the consummation of His ulti- 
mate purpose with the world. What can this purpose 
be but the establishment of His Kingdom here on 
earth? For His Kingdom is not only for the next 
world, but for the present world as well. If His 
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Kingdom were exclusively for the Spiritual world, 
what would be the use of this world? 

Jesus laid great stress on the message of God’s 
Kingdom. He viewed it as a new order of things on 
earth. And that, we take it, is God’s ultimate pur- 
pose in the physical universe. But the Kingdom will 
not be established by Magic Fiat; its establishment 
will require our codperation. It may be remarked 
in passing that Jesus’ saying: ‘My Kingdom is not 
of this world” has been both wilfully and igno- 
rantly misinterpreted. It is so convenient and inex- 
pensive to postpone to a future existence what should 
be done here and now. Such was evidently not Jesus’ 
meaning; He meant, as we can judge from the con- 
text, that the origin of the Kingdom is from God, 
that is, by the Grace of God; it will bring justice to 
the poor and oppressed, and reward to the right- 
eous; but it requires a change of mind (metanoia). 
Resistance to the establishment of the Kingdom— 
standpatism—is truly sin against the Holy Spirit. 

We have noted the gradual though slow spiritual- 
ization of man’s God-concept. Now suppose that in 
the judgment of God the psychological moment had 
arrived for the proclamation of His Kingdom on 
earth; that He selected Jesus as His special Am- 
bassador to mankind, to proclaim God’s Father- 
hood of us; to tell us that He is not the kind of 
God we in our ignorance had theretofore believed 
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Him to be. Jesus was intensely conscious of His 
ambassadorship. He speaks of it thus: ‘I must 
preach the glad tidings of the Kingdom of God to 
other cities also: for therefore am I sent’’ (Luke 
IV :43). This, ‘‘I am sent,” is an expression He used 
often. 

A careful perusal of the Synoptic Gospels dis- 
closes, however, that Jesus’ messianic consciousness 
was a gradual development, with respect to His 
World-mission. Having become conscious of the pos- 
session of a power above that of other human beings 
He was at once beset with a naive desire to put it to 
a test. In other words, He was tempted. Feeling the 
pangs of hunger, He was tempted to command 
stones to become bread, and, standing on a pinnacle 
of the temple He was tempted to put His power to the 
test by jumping off. But He at once dismissed these 
impulses as unworthy of His high mission, and as a 
temptation (i.e., provocation) of God. But a more 
serious, and more natural, temptation beset Him— 
We can readily understand how serious it must have 
been. The hand of Rome lay heavily on His people; 
Czsar demanded worship as a deity, the Jews re- 
fused to bend their knees to his image; Rome could 
not understand their unreasonable stubbornness and 
rebelliousness. “The Jews, on their side, hoped for 
a deliverer, the long expected Messiah, who should 
throw off the yoke of their oppressors. Jesus had 
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become conscious of His power; should He let Him- 
self be proclaimed king and restore Israel’s free- 
dom? As a patriotic Jew, His temptation must have 
been great; the glory of such a course must have 
flashed through His mind. But He dismissed it as a 
temptation by Satan; He realized even then that 
His Kingdom was not to be of this world. This, we 
take it, was the nature of the temptation of Jesus, an 
inner conflict. 

But the universality of His mission He does not 
seem to have realized at first; He seems to have 
believed that he was sent solely to rescue the lost 
children of God’s covenanted people; we need only 
to refer to His answer to the supplication of the 
Syrio-Phoenician woman, recorded in Matt. XV: 26, 
“It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to 
cast it unto the dogs.”’ 

Adolf Deissmann suggests that ‘‘The appearance 
of John the Baptist, with his powerful prophesy, 
brought into the forefront of the consciousness of 
Jesus the sense of His own Mission; that, in fact, the 
holy spark had leapt from the Baptist to Him... . 
This experience at the baptism, I regard, he says, as 
the first dawning of the messianic consciousness of 
Jesus, and it is here most important that we should 
understand of what kind this messianic conscious- 
ness is. I cannot believe that the messianic conscious- 
ness of Jesus was the result of reflection or of a 
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process of exegetical study, which then from the 
first beginnings of its appearance was His fixed and 
quiet possession. I picture to myself this conscious- 
ness of Jesus rather thus: that, as a consciousness 
given by God, it had its flow and ebb. It was not pres- 
ent with Him always with the same intensity. It is 
sometimes replaced by the merely prophetic con- 
sciousness. It is a consciousness that dawns, and then 
disappears, that blazes in heavenly clearness in great 
hours of revelation before which He then, however, 
draws back in humility and simplicity. He does not 
refuse to speak about such experiences to those He 
trusts, but almost as soon as He has spoken of them, 
He desires to hide them again. I regard the words to 
the disciples, that they must not speak of His mes- 
siahship, in general as genuine. 

‘The investigators, who had doubted the genuine- 
ness of these commands not to speak of the mes- 
siahship, have not set the whole problem sufficiently 
clearly in its place in the religious history of the 
ancient world. The question ‘Am I the Messiah’’ 
was not a personal, perhaps quite interesting, ques- 
tion, about His future calling. It was not akin, for 
example, to the question whether He should in the 
near future accept a famous professorship in a Jew- 
ish school. It was a life-and-death question. The re- 
ligious history of the ancient world is not written 
with ink, but with blood, and it is to me very prob- 
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able that for Jesus the question of messiahship, and 
the question of suffering and death came up together; 
and so I understand it, when He forbids the disciples 
to speak about it, that this prohibition is just as 
much a testimony to His own humility, as proof 
that He did not wish to provoke His own mar- 
tyrdom.”’ | 

And this leads directly to the question of the ne- 
cessity of the Crucifixion. Is it believable that God 
demanded the death of Jesus as a vicarious sacrifice 
in expiation of the sins of mankind? We must con- 
fess that we are unable to entertain such a belief, and 
shall subsequently discuss the reason for our dis- 
belief in the dogma of the Vicarious Atonement. In 
the meantime, let us see what may be gathered from 
the Gospels, as to how Jesus Himself regarded this 
question. That He was certain of having been sent 
by God as an Ambassador to mankind is beyond dis- 
pute; of this He was as certain as St. Paul was cer- 
tain of being an Ambassador of Christ. And beyond 
doubt, Jesus regarded Himself as the Messiah. We 
must stop here a moment to consider a difficult prob- 
lem. ‘The messianic prophesies in the Old Testament 
had an entirely different meaning from that which 
was subsequently given them by the Apostles and 
other followers of Jesus after His departure. These 
prophesies had no other meaning than the salvation 
of Israel in a Politico-[heocratic sense. Whoever 
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reads anything else into them deludes himself. Yah- 
veh had been the real ruler of His chosen people, the 
kings had been merely His vice-regents, so to speak, 
and the prophets hoped that the ancient order would 
be restored. We must bear in mind that the messianic 
hope of the Hebrew prophets dates from the trou- 
bled times when the little nation was conquered again 
and again by its powerful neighbors. They hoped 
that their nation would be restored to its former 
power and glory. In the few prophetic universal- 
izations of religion we find in the Old Testament 
there is no thought of redemption in the Pauline 
sense, but of salvation through adoption by Yahveh, 
as Israel had been adopted, that is, by submission 
under the law of Moses and conformity with the 
Hebrew tradition and all that this implied. The 
question now arises: How did Jesus regard His 
messiahship? We believe that this question is partly 
answered by His saying that His Kingdom was not 
of this world, that is, He could not let Himself be 
chosen king of the Jews; His kingdom is a king- 
dom of the Spirit. His messianic consciousness 
must therefore have developed early, perhaps at 
the baptism, through the declaration of John, and 
strengthened by Peter’s: ‘“Thou art the Son of the 
Living God.” But the universality of His mission 
was apparently not recognized at this early date. In 
fact, during the greater part of His career He seems 
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to have regarded His mission as exclusively to 
Israel. And so His disciples seem to have regarded it 
even after His departure—They were still quibbling 
about the importance of conformity to Jewish reli- 
gious tradition when St. Paul prodded them into 
comprehension of the meaning of the mission of 
Jesus; this in spite of their Master’s command to 
preach the Gospel of the Kingdom to all the world. 

Now what conclusions can we draw from these 
data? Obviously that the messianic idea became spir- 
itualized in Jesus, and towards the end of His min- 
istry it became universalized. Shortly after His de- 
parture the idea was transplanted into foreign soil 
by St. Paul, where it became Hellenized; the Messiah 
became Christ, both meaning the Anointed. If our 
assumption of God’s immanence in the world be 
accepted, and it is difficult to perceive any other pur- 
pose for the universe, then it should not be difficult 
to believe that God was uniquely Immanent in Jesus, 
or Incarnate, if that term be preferred. And this 
was not a dim subconscious feeling of Jesus, but a 
clear perception of intimate relation with God the 
Father. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall consider St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the event on Calvary; for 
the present we merely register dissent. Doubtless 
God encounters similar or analogous problems of 
sin and disobedience in other parts of the universe as 
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He does in our world, for it would be fanciful, would 
it not? to suppose our little world to be the only 
abode of spiritual beings, and it would be equally 
fanciful to suppose that the drama of Calvary is 
repeated everywhere. Considerations such as these 
lead to the conclusion that the interpretation of the 
Crucifixion as blood atonement is merely another 
anthropomorphism. Nevertheless, St. Paul believed 
it strongly enough to die for it. What, then, may be 
the real meaning of this the quintessential doctrine 
of the Christian religion? 

Here again we may profitably consider how Jesus 
regarded his martyrdom, which He clearly foresaw. 
Why did He accept it? That it filled Him with dread 
is testified to by the agony in Gethsemane. Escape 
would not have been difficult, as the secular authori- 
ties had not yet been invoked, and His enemies were 
not very numerous, only the high ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, fearing that He was attempting to de- 
throne God. He could have escaped, certainly, but 
with His messianic consciousness had also come a 
consciousness of messianic obligations. As the Savior 
of mankind it was required of Him even to die for 
mankind if necessary. His intense love of humanity, 
all without exceptions, enemies as well as friends, 
demanded no less. That burning love found expres- 
sion even during the agony on the Cross, in the 
prayer ‘‘Father forgive them, for they know not 
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what they do.’”’ What else could He do but meet His 
death? At least two reasons for this decision are 
discernible, the first and principal one being what we 
have called the messianic obligation, and the second 
was the certainty that if He had saved His life His 
Cause would have died; by His death it gained 
eternal life. 

Now, what do we understand by the messianic 
obligation? Certainly that the messiahship carried 
responsibility: He felt Himself responsible for man- 
kind; His Father had given them in His keeping: 
‘Tam the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep.”’ He had also certain proph- 
esies in mind. (See, for example, Isaiah LIII, Matt. 
XXVI:54, Mark X:45, Luke XXII: 37.) 

But we can not bring ourselves to believe that 
the Crucifixion was decreed by God, as propitiation 
—that idea is pagan in origin—it can have been de- 
creed only by Jesus Himself. As for the prophesies, 
there is no reason for supposing that the thoughts 
of Jesus flowed in channels other than those of His 
Jewish contemporaries. We, on the other hand, be- 
lieve that God’s forgiveness is not conditional on the 
Crucifixion, we believe that He forgives gladly, the 
only condition being an humble and contrite heart— 
If the parable of the Prodigal Son means anything it 
means just that—we find no propitiary condition of 
forgiveness here, but a love that overlooks our 
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shortcomings, that rejoices in the restored filial rela- 
tions; the return is sufficient. But what does the re- 
turn mean? Obviously, that those who have become 
alienated from the Heavenly Father through dis- 
obedience, selflove, pride, hate, worldliness, and so 
on, must awaken to a realization of their delin- 
quencies and repent, that is, undergo a change of 
mind. The importance of the restored relations fol- 
lows from the Immanence of God in the hearts of 
men. God is immanent in the world precisely to the 
extent that He is received, for He does not force 
Himself upon us. That would be incompatible with 
man’s free will, and only through the possession of 
free will is man a personality. But the Cross, that 
is, Jesus’ love, even unto death, conveys to the peni- 
tent sinner the reality of the forgiveness, for if 
Jesus was the perfect image of God, not in the 
corporeal sense, of course, but in the spiritual and 
real sense, then, in His passionate love of mankind, 
we have the assurance of God’s love. 
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HILST it is true that Christianity sprang 

from Judaism, in consequence of which 

Christians and Hebrews have certain sacred 
literature in common, this is true only in the sense 
that most religions have sprung from antecedent 
religions of a lower order. We may take it that 
humanity’s quest of ultimate realities in the realm 
of the Spirit has been unceasing ever since man 
emerged from the primitive state. Of course that 
quest has had periods of retardation as well as 
acceleration, according to the varying spirituality of 
our race. In the main, however, the revelation of God 
and His purpose with mankind has been progressive. 
But, if we except the prophets, no real continuity 
between the God-ideas in the Old and the New Tes- 
taments is discernible, unless we read into the Old 
Testament what is not there. The idea of God in the 
Scriptures of the Hebrews is generally that of a 
magnified man, and a Tribal-God, whereas Jesus’ 
idea of God is wholly Spiritual. The religion of 
Jesus, consequently, is at the same time universal 
and personal. It was inevitable that Israel’s religion 
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should be a tribal religion, in the first place because 
they alone were God’s covenanted people, and in the 
second place because the survival of the nation, the 
race, the tribe, even of the family, was a matter of 
vital concern, for, as we have seen, immortality was 
not believed in until in post-Exile days. The per- 
petuity of the nation was the only immortality en- 
visaged. 

Jesus, having grown up in a Judeo-religious at- 
mosphere, naturally used the familiar religious 
imagery in His discourses; He would not have been 
understood otherwise. That is probably the explana- 
tion of His apparent belief in demoniac possession. 
He must perforce use the terminology of an epoch 
when everyone believed bodily and mental afflictions, 
especially such as epilepsy and insanity, to be caused 
by demons. 

Instead of the dry formalism of the ancient reli- 
gion of His people Jesus substituted worship of God 
“in Spirit and Truth.” The ancient religion faced 
towards the past; it was based on a revelation once 
for all time given, and therefore static—complete. 
The religion of Jesus faces the future, it is dynamic, 
and it is capable of progress. Propitiary sacrifices of 
animals and the products of the soil constituted the 
essence of Israel’s religion, as of most ancient reli- 
gions. Jesus proclaimed, as had some of the prophets 
before Him, that a contrite and humble heart, the 
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sacrifice of selflove, is the only kind of sacrifice 
pleasing to God. 

It will of course be objected that, since the proph- 
ets had admittedly envisaged a spiritual worship of 
God, there was true continuity between the Old 
and the New, and that Jesus did not proclaim a 
new God, but only a new and spiritualized idea of 
God—a reformation of the religion of His day. 
While this is true, insofar as the prophets are con- 
cerned, it is also true that the prophets had little 
influence on Israel’s religion. The same formalism 
prevailed after the Age of the prophets as before. 
It will probably be objected, further, that Jesus said 
He had not come to supercede the law but to fulfill 
it. Of course divine law, whether of morals or of 
Nature, cannot be set aside, it is eternal. But, since 
the chief purpose of moral law 1s to be inhibitive, it 
is mainly negative. The commandments of Jesus are 
positive; of negative virtues He wants none. The 
new dispensation had a meaning altogether different 
from that of the old. The Tribal-God of Israel was 
not the God of Jesus. The Decalogue’s ‘“Thou shalt 
nots’ are subordinated by Jesus to His command- 
ment to us to love and serve one another. In His 
eschatological discourse (Matt. XXIV-XXV) He 
lays special emphasis on sins of omission. 

The Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, and the Glad Tidings of the Kingdom of 
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Heaven, these are the fundamentals of the religion 
of Jesus. The same filial relationship He felt 
towards His Heavenly Father He wants us to feel 
towards the common Father, His and ours. As to 
the mutual relationship between us fellow mortals, 
' it should follow from the former. Jesus’ faith in 
God the Father is unbounded: “All things whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive’ (Matt. XXI:22). The Parables are divided 
between this teaching and the message of the King- 
dom. He does not seem to have been greatly con- 
cerned about Original Sin. There seems to be no 
justification in the Gospels for the centralization by 
the Christian Church of this doctrine. When asked 
by the Pharisees whether the man who had been 
born blind had sinned, or his parents, Jesus an- 
swered, ‘‘Neither.”’ 

The Greek word Evangelion, equivalent to the 
English word Gospel, means Good Tidings—Good 
Tidings of the Kingdom of God—which Jesus 
clearly believed to be near at hand. The Kingdom, 
however, seems to have had a two-fold meaning in 
His consciousness: an immediate advent, brought 
about by a general repentance, that is, a change of 
mind, and a new order based upon righteousness, 
under the reign of God, established in the world of 
men. But the Kingdom has evidently also an Apoca- 
lyptic meaning, as in the discourse recorded by 
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Matthew in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chap- 
ters. This phase of the Kingdom is clearly to be 
regarded as the final and permanent adjustment of 
and compensation for earthly maladjustments. ‘The 
first phase may have been conceived as a mere 
amelioration of earthly wrongs, which is the more 
probable, as its duration was believed to be very 
brief. 

This is the strangest of all the discourses of Jesus, 
so strange indeed that it may be questioned whether 
He meant it to be understood as anything but alle- 
gorical—to forcibly bring home to us the lesson 
contained therein about the sins of omission. It may 
be, for instance, that He made use of a current belief 
for that specific purpose. The idea of a Judgment 
Day was quite general in the ancient world. It prob- 
ably had its origin in Egypt, and we have seen that 
in Mazdaism there was envisaged a final and deci- 
sive conflict between Good and Evil, with the latter 
vanquished, and every soul judged according to its 
merits, or demerits. The latter eschatology espe- 
cially had had great influence on post-Exile Jewish 
thought. 

However that may be, if the Gospel record is 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus, then it is certain that 
He expected the end of the present order before 
the passing of the generation then living, and a 
final judgment, though He disclaimed any knowledge 
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of the precise time of the event—that knowledge 
was reserved for the Father alone. There is some 
obscurity and ambiguity in the Gospel record of this 
discourse. For example, the resurrection of the dead 
from the beginning of the world is implied, the fall 
of Jerusalem seems to be connected with the end of 
the world, and Jesus is reported as saying that if 
those days be not shortened no flesh could be saved, 
but for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened, 
and that some shall be taken and others left, imply- 
ing that the world shall not be utterly destroyed. We 
seem almost forced to conclude, either that the dis- 
course was not recorded until long after its delivery, 
and thus incorrectly rendered, or that it is not to be 
understood literally. The latter alternative, how- 
ever, is in disaccord with the belief in the nearness 
of the Judgment Day. It may be, of course, that the 
popular eschatological ideas had been drawn upon 
by the writer of the Gospel to help out what may 
have been forgotten of the discourse. The inescap- 
able tertium quid is that Jesus did not realize that 
the entire surface of the earth could not have accom- 
modated all who had lived since the first human pair 
appeared, even on the estimated age of the earth 
at that time. The eschatology of the New Testament 
cannot be taken literally. 

The emphasis laid by Jesus upon the tidings of 
the Kingdom is so great that we may surely take it 
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to mean that He regarded it as central to His mis- 
sion. To establish its meaning He used numerous 
and various Parables. Though many of the Parables 
were obvious enough the disciples failed to under- 
stand them and asked about their meaning. Jesus 
asked in return: ‘“‘Are ye also without understand- 
ing?’ ‘wo of the most beautiful of all the Parables 
are those about the strayed sheep and the Prodigal 
Son (Luke XV). They illustrate the divine love for 
the sinner. A marked feature of these Parables is 
the emphasis laid upon the rejoicing of the Heav- 
enly Father’s heart over the return of the strayed 
child. How unlike the Thunderer of Sinai we find 
the God of Jesus. No wonder that the common 
people heard Jesus gladly. 

There is much carping in certain quarters today 
over what is called the “Social Gospel.” The wor- 
shippers of Mammon maintain that the custodians 
of religion should be ‘‘Sky-Pilots’ only, and not 
meddle with worldly matters. But social justice is 
one of the essentials for the furthering of God’s 
earthly kingdom. Without it the prayer ‘““Thy King- 
dom come; thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven,’’ is sheer hypocrisy. Jesus’ saying: ‘The 
poor ye have always with you,” is conveniently taken 
to mean that poverty is divinely ordained. This is 
of course a misinterpretation, willful, or from igno- 
rance. Undoubtedly Jesus merely stated a lamenta- 
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ble fact, for if He had regarded poverty as divinely 
ordained His deep sympathy with the poor and op- 
pressed would have been misplaced and highly illogi- 
cal. True, He said: ‘‘How hardly shall they that 
have great riches enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
But this, too, is doubtless a mere statement of fact; 
it probably means that few of those who are encum- 
bered with wealth can look up to heaven. In other 
words, the care of their worldly possessions leave 
them no time over for the Kingdom. 

The most beautiful of Jesus’ sayings is this: 
‘Come to me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”” How His great heart beat 
for the oppressed and afflicted. And yet there are 
those who maintain that suffering, like poverty, is 
divinely ordained, in retribution for sin (this re- 
quires qualification, for, obviously, we cannot break 
Nature’s laws with impunity, for example the laws 
of health), and as spiritual discipline. It is admit- 
tedly easy to miss the meaning of suffering. We gen- 
erally fail to see that by far the greater proportion 
of the suffering in the world is due to ignorance or 
disregard of the laws of Nature, including economic 
laws. These laws are partly known. Doubtless there 
are others as yet unknown, but which it is our busi- 
ness to discover. A great deal of the suffering of 
mankind is due to nothing else than sheer stupidity, 
to disregard of perfectly obvious causes. Of course, 
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there is suffering that can be referred to neither of 
these categories, but such cases if analyzed would be 
found to be rare. To say that the consequences of 
our Own incompetence or ignorance are visitations 
of God is simply pious blasphemy. Rarely has suf- 
fering an ennobling effect. Of course there are rare 
souls who by their experience feel for others who 
suffer, but they are nature’s noblemen.* 

Jesus emphasized faith—equivalent to trust—He 
had absolute faith in His Lord and Father, and 
therefore submitted Himself humbly and unques- 
tionably to whatever the Father had decreed. He 
also demanded the same absolute trust of His fol- 
lowers in the Father and Himself. ‘‘All that ye ask 
my Father in my name ye shall receive.’ However, 
when He spoke about faith that moves mountains 
He doubtless spoke in hyperbole; it is for instance 
not on record that He put His faith to any such test, 
nor could He have done so; it would have been to 
tempt God, because purposeless—It would have 
been a miracle of the same kind as the first two sug- 
gestions He rejected during His temptation in the 
wilderness. 

This brings us to the question of Divine Provi- 
dence. We need not cite examples of the absolute 
faith Jesus expressed about the heavenly Father’s 


*There is of course much spiritual suffering in the world, but that is 
beyond the scope of this essay. 
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care of all His creatures even in temporal things. 
But it is a problem as great as that of suffering. 
While there are numerous instances of seeming 
providential intervention in our behalf, a firm belief 
in such intervention requires a great measure of self- 
conceit. It is a comforting belief, certainly, and the 
present writer has often experienced it, only to re- 
gretfully reject it, for we have daily examples to the 
contrary. We are then required to believe that God 
protects us from the consequences of folly and rash- 
ness. A particularly distressing example occurs to 
mind: Twenty-odd years ago a New York steamer 
carrying a Sunday school excursion was burned in 
Long Island Sound, with the loss of more than a 
thousand young children. A family which had in- 
tended to sail on the steamer was unexpectedly pre- 
vented from so doing, and piously thanked God who 
had so wondrously saved them. But what about all 
the innocent victims; how ought we to characterize 
such belief in providential favoritism? 

_ Examples such as the one cited compel us to ques- 
tion the justification of our comfortable belief in 
providential intervention in our daily lives, or, alter- 
nately, our belief in the omnipotence of God. Un- 
questionably, if we were to abandon our belief in 
omnipotence many of our religious perplexities and 
intellectual difficulties would vanish. We should then 
not be confronted with the necessity of questioning 
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God’s loving care of us. But it may be, on the other 
hand, that calamities such as the one just mentioned 
are penalties we must pay for our ignorance or dis- 
regard of the laws of Nature; it may be that such 
experiences are necessary lessons in our progress 
towards the subjugation of Nature—without them 
we should perhaps never learn. It may be that in 
this we have to work out our own salvation. 
Repentance, as. a preparation for the Kingdom of 
God, is a word we often meet in the Gospels. It is 
clear that the term has not exactly the connotation 
we usually associate with it, that is, it means more 
than remorse or regret; these sentiments get us no- 
where, they would not fit us for the Kingdom, some- 
thing constructive is necessary—Change of mind 
(metanoia); thinking things over and resolve to 
turn a new leaf, by the help of God. We have noted 
that Original Sin, the hypothetical consequence of 
Adam's disobedience, which has troubled theologians 
throughout the ages, seems to have troubled Jesus 
not at all. To Him, sin was apparently not a mys- 
terious problem, but a defect in character, some- 
thing negative rather than positive evil-mindedness. 
To awaken the slumbering mind to a consciousness 
of this defect, and to a realization that we can con- 
tribute to the establishment of the Kingdom only 
by positive efforts, good deeds and kind thoughts, 
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this was apparently the end Jesus sought in His 
teaching. He founded no system of theology, beyond 
the plain announcement that God is love. No subtle 
theories of God are necessary; He is Spirit, and 
must be worshipped “in Spirit and Truth.” The 
central theme is the New Birth into the Kingdom 
of God. This accomplished, we realize the unity of 
the Divine scheme; the intimate relationship be- 
tween God and Christ and man. Among the last ad- 
monitions of Jesus to His disciples was this: “A 
new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another.’”’ And this applies equally to every one of 
us if we would be His disciples. 

Citizenship in the Kingdom of God is thus equiva- 
lent to salvation. No other salvation was empha- 
sized by Jesus. We find no intimation in the Gospels 
that He had any consciousness that His death, which 
He appears to have clearly forseen, was to be a 
propitiary sacrifice for the sins of mankind. He died 
for our sins, yes, but not to propitiate a wrathful 
Deity. We have already touched upon that sub- 
ject and shall return to it in the next chapter. 

Consequent on the sense of brotherhood, the im- 
mediate followers of Jesus had everything in com- 
mon, as had the early Christians. Thus Communism 
was one of the tenets of primitive Christianity. In- 
deed, Jesus made it conditional of discipleship, from 
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which we may judge that in His opinion it was 
equally essential to citizenship in the Kingdom. It 
would be useless to deny that this teaching of Jesus 
would be inapplicable in the modern world. Of 
course, the common possession of the simple neces- 
sities of little segregated Christian fellowships was 
entirely feasible, whereas it is impossible of applica- 
tion in large complex communities. Lest we be aston- 
ished over the antagonism aroused by the early 
Christians among the Roman authorities, we need 
only to consider the emotion caused by the presence 
of a few communists in our comunities. In this con- 
nection we may quote the following from a note, by 
Gilbert Murray, to H. G. Wells’ “Outline of His- 
tory”: “‘Let us remember that the Church, an object 
so familiar to us, was to the decent Roman a very 
strange thing. It was a society for mutual help, quite 
outside the state and the recognized corporations; 
it was secret; it drew its main strength from a class 
‘not well thought of by the police’; the proletariat of 
the big manufacturing towns of the Levant, like 
Antioch .... All modern analogies are fallacious, 
but if you imagine a blend of pacifist international 
socialists with some mystical Indian sect, drawing its 
supporters mainly from the oppressed and ill-liked 
foreign proletariat, such as the ‘hunkey’ population 
of some big American towns full of the noblest 
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moral professions but at the same time alien, or even 
hostile, to the established order of society, I think 
you will get the sort of impression that the Christian 
society made on a Roman.” 

In the next chapter we shall try to analyze the 
reaction the teaching of Jesus made upon the mind 
of a certain Pharisee, Saul of Tarsus. 
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St. Paul’s Interpretation of Christ 


F we study the history of religion attentively we 
shall find with astonishment that three men, 
Moses, Zoroaster, and St. Paul, have either in- 

fluenced or formulated the religious systems of the 
western world. All the religions that have existed 
in the Occident since their days are merely elabora- 
tions, or modifications, or corruptions, of their sys- 
tems. These religions are: Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. We include Zoroaster, for, although the 
religion, Mazdaism, that he founded has ceased to 
_ be, yet his influence has left traces in all the men- 
tioned religions. Chronologically the Mosaic system 
preceded the Zoroastrian by two or three centuries, 
probably. But while Moses conceived God as na- 
tional, Zoroaster advanced to a universal concept. 
Mohammed, on the other hand, we exclude, for Islam 
is a synthesis of Judaism, Christianity misinter- 
preted, and the personal fantasies of its founder— 
In some respects Islam has similar relations to Juda- 
ism as Mormonism has to Christianity. As to St. 
Paul, there is a distinction between him and the 
others. Moses and Zoroaster founded religions, 
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whereas St. Paul merely formulated a theology. He 
built upon foundations already laid, ‘“‘which is Jesus 
Christ.’ Nevertheless, he undoubtedly saved Chris- 
tianity from becoming a Jewish sect, which seems to 
be all that the disciples of Jesus were able to en- 
visage. 

The last statement will of course be vehemently 
disputed, as incompatible with the Ambassadorship 
of Jesus and with His divinity. For, it will be 
thought, this implies that without the intervention 
of a mere mortal, Paul, God’s purpose would have 
been frustrated. But it is indisputable that Paul was 
convinced that Christ had appointed him His Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to mankind. Moreover, the 
Pauline Epistles, and especially the Acts of the 
Apostles, furnish irrefutable evidence that the 
original disciples, the followers of Jesus in the flesh, 
totally missed the meaning of the messianic mes- 
sage. According to their understanding, that mes- 
sage was not to the world but to Israel, the Chosen 
People. The book of Acts discloses that only after 
some conferences with Paul did it gradually dawn on 
the Pillar-Apostles in Jerusalem that the messianic 
message was meant for all mankind. A lack of under- 
standing the more astounding considering their 
Master’s commandment to preach the Gospel to all 
the world. Thus we see that God’s purpose came 
near being thwarted, after all, owing to the limita- 
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tion and imperfection of the instrument, the human 
mind, with which He must work in the world of 
men. 

But despite St. Paul’s understanding of the uni- 
versality of the message of Jesus, his interpretation 
of the martyrdom of Jesus is foundational to certain 
intellectual difficulties which have troubled thinkers 
—even theologians—ever since his days. But he was 
a “‘Hebrew of the Hebrews” and unable to wholly 
outgrow his Rabbinical training. We should not 
judge him harshly for this, for none of us can wholly 
void the mind of that which has been put into it dur- 
ing the formative period. 

The implied misinterpretation, by Paul, will of 
course, also be vehemently disputed. It will no doubt 
be objected that Jesus was fully conscious of His 
impending death at the hands of the religious and 
secular authorities, and therefore regarded it as de- 
creed by His heavenly Father in propitiation for 
the sins of mankind. But did He understand it in 
this sense? Would this not imply an idea of God 
wholly foreign to Him? His God did not require 
blood sacrifices; the sacrifices He requires are spir- 
itual. True, Jesus realized that His death was neces- 
sary, but He, not God, decreed it. He died for our 
sins, but not in the sense St. Paul appears to have 
interpreted it. 

After his conversion to Christianity Paul had per- 
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force to reconcile his old religio-philosophical sys- 
tem with the meaning of Christ, as understood by 
him. He had been well grounded in Rabbinical tra- 
dition; he had been taught that righteousness was 
attainable by a strict observance of the Law of 
Moses—indeed, could be attained in no other way. 
But he had found, instead, that the law only made 
him conscious of sin: desire was not subdued, the 
flesh. defied the law; he was loath to submit himself 
to the will of God. Thus, although a Pharisee, he 
lacked the religious complacency of his confreres; 
he found no salvation in the Law. Only by an ap- 
praisal of St. Paul’s religious experience can we 
understand him. We can readily realize the enthusi- 
asm with which he embraced Christianity once he 
had become convinced that Christ had fulfilled the 
Law and thereby released him from his bondage 
under it. But the manner of the fulfillment had neces- 
sarily to be rationalized. 

To Paul “original sin’? was an obsession. Through 
Adam’s disobedience had man become alienated 
from God, he had become an outcast. God’s 
righteous wrath could be stilled only in the tra- 
ditional way, by a Sacrifice—Sacrifices were quin- 
tessential to Paul’s old religion. Only thus could 
God be propitiated and man redeemed, in Paul’s 
opinion. And behold, God Himself had provided a 


Sacrifice, a tremendous one, none less than His own 
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Son in the Spirit. “The disobedience of the first 
Adam had been nullified by the obedience of the 
second Adam, which is Christ.’’ Thus original sin, 
Vicarious Atonement by the death of Christ on the 
Cross, and faith in the efficacy of the atonement, are 
the essentials of the Pauline theological system. 
Given the premises from which Paul set out, the 
system is perfectly consistent. 

But the premises are mythological. Not that sin 
lacks reality; it is a reality that has troubled and 
mystified humanity throughout the ages, and not 
only Jews and Christians, but Pagans as well. The 
cause of sin, the Principle of Evil, was personified 
early in human history. The personification doubt- 
less grew out of Animism, which ascribed all phe- 
nomena to personal agencies. Nature was believed 
by our savage ancestors to be animated by evil 
spirits or demons, a natural enough belief consider- 
ing man’s hard struggle against an inclement Nature 
of whose laws he was absolutely ignorant, and which 
therefore awed and mystified him. It can hardly be 
doubted that sacrifices to these imaginary beings 
constituted man’s first approach to a religious rite. 
Later he came to realize that he may have offended 
the nature spirits, and his sacrificial rite was no 
longer bribery but propitiation. All races of man- 
kind appear to have passed through similar expe- 
riences. 
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It is a remarkable coincidence that in Babylonia, 
in Egypt, in India, and even in Norse mythology, it 
is always the serpent that is made to represent the 
Principle of Evil. And in the third chapter of Gene- 
sis we find him as the tempter of Eve. The author 
of Genesis tells us that the serpent was more subtile 
than any beast of the field, probably in justification 
of the employment of so repulsive a creature to be- 
guile the mother of mankind. Later in the Bible we 
find an anthropomorphic devil-idea. In the New 
Testament we find the principle of evil fully per- 
sonified, as it was in contemporary Judaism. It 
would seem probable that the doctrine of original 
sin was derived ultimately from Mazdaism. Zoro- 
aster had worked out a theological system based on 
the struggle of Satan with God for man’s soul. And, 
as we have previously shown must almost inevitably 
have been the case, the Hebrews exiled to Babylonia 
came under Zoroastrian influence, adapted Zoro- 
aster’s cosmic ideas to the Babylonian story of crea- 
tion, and adopted them as their own cosmic theory, 
such as we find it in Genesis. And it became basal 
to Pauline theology. 

But how, precisely, did St. Paul interpret the 
Crucifixion? Was it decreed by God as a vicarious 
atonement for man’s transgressions? Or was God, 
owing to His Righteousness, unable to forgive sin 
except through a blood-sacrifice? Either alternative 
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seems incompatible with Jesus’ teaching about God. 
Whilst there seems to be indications in St. Paul’s 
Epistles—for example the expression: Justification 
by Faith—that he did not mean precisely that God 
is unwilling, or unable, to forgive sinners except as 
they have been redeemed, 7.e., purchased, by the 
blood of Christ, this is negatived not only by the 
idea of purchase (We must bear in mind that Paul 
felt himself a slave under sin and hence a bond-slave 
under the Law, from which he had been purchased, 
that is, redeemed, by the blood of Christ), but also 
by the idea that God had changed from a stern and 
unbending Judge to a merciful Father of mankind, 
or at least to all who confessed Christ Crucified. 
Such change of the divine mind should necessarily 
have required an adequate cause, which is not in 
evidence if salvation depended solely upon faith. But 
St. Paul’s theological system is not consistent 
throughout. 

Nevertheless, the interpretation that seems most 
in harmony with Jesus’ idea of God is the one sug- 
gested by the expression: Justification by Faith. For, 
if the Parables of the strayed sheep and the prodi- 
gal son mean anything they must mean this: That 
God rejoices over the repentant sinner who returns 
to the Fatherly bosom. We find no indication here 
of any propitiary requirements. But justification by 
faith, then, can only mean that it is man, not God, 
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who requires reconciliation. In other words, God is 
ready to forgive, but man, sensing his own unworthi- 
ness, has no hope of forgiveness; he dares not ap- 
proach the throne of God; in his fear of God he 
remains in the outer darkness, in short, he commits 
spiritual suicide. Thus it is not God who condemns 
the sinner, the sinner condemns himself. But if he 
can be made to realize that Jesus, as Mediator, has 
put him on speaking terms, as it were, with God, his 
salvation is assured. Hence, while the Crucifixion 
was necessary for man it was not required by God. 
Faith, then, is not the condition of justification; for- 
giveness of sin is not the reward of Faith, it is freely 
given. 

It is to be fervently hoped that the doctrine of 
the fall of man will some day become utterly dis- 
credited and that of the ascent of man substituted in 
our religious consciousness. When that glorious day 
shall have arrived man can look up to his God in 
love and confidence instead of in fear and distrust. 
That God’s power in the world is shared—or worse, 
thwarted—by a being of His own creation is an 
extraordinary belief, and not very creditable to 
man’s intelligence. Of course the Fall was ascribed 
to man’s free will; he was free to choose his course. 
This was a necessary postulate in order to absolve 
God from having made a useless gesture in creating 
man perfect. But, it may be asked, why was the Tree 
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of Knowledge planted in the garden of Eden if its 
fruit was forbidden to man? Are we to believe that 
God exposed man to temptation for the deliberate 
purpose of bringing about his fall? If we are con- 
sistent we must believe that He knew the inevitable 
consequences. And why should knowledge be for- 
bidden to man in view of his endowment with rea- 
son; is not reason God’s most precious gift, precisely 
that which differentiates man from the beasts? Con- 
sequent on this doctrine the relation between God 
and man came to be regarded as that between an 
Oriental despot and his subject-slaves. He may de- 
stroy them utterly, or favor them with His grace, 
according to His whim, for they are His to do with 
as He pleases. That such views of God should have 
an unfavorable effect upon man’s morals is obvious. 
As to free will, it would be useless if man were in- 
capable of anything but evil. And how are we to 
reconcile man’s evil nature with a contingent choice 
between good and evil; how, for instance, can we 
account for the morality of non-Christians, of which 
history gives many examples? 

The logic of the doctrine of the fall of man led 
inevitably to the doctrine of predestination. St. Paul 
did not draw out the full consequences; that omis- 
sion was corrected by St. Augustine.* “Since Adam’s 


*Parts of this and the following paragraph are abridged quotations from 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Article Will, by the Rev. H. H. Williams. 
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sin is transmitted to all his descendants, by propaga- 
tion, man in his natural state is under the devil’s 
domination.’’ Consequently, according to Augustine, 
even infants dying unbaptized are condemned to 
everlasting torments in hell; baptism saves them. 
Here we see how deeply magic ideas are rooted in 
the human mind; even an intellect as great as Augus- 
tine’s was cursed with it. ‘‘God alone can save, His 
grace is effective and irresistible. Since what God does 
He has eternally willed to do, grace involves pre- 
destination.”’ Yet, in earlier writings, Augustine had 
‘found in the divine foreknowledge no argument for 
impotence of the human will. God foresees human 
actions as contingent, not as causally determined.”’ 
Now, if God has eternally willed to confer grace on 
certain foreordained individuals, how can human 
beings influence that choice? Man, being under the 
devil’s domination, can evidently not turn to God 
of his own free will; he can do so only with the help 
of God. The corollary of the reasoning of the pre- 
destinarians is that man is an irresponsible being in 
a world in which his course is foreordained and 
which he cannot alter. But freedom of the will is a 
necessary condition of morality; if his actions were 
predestined they would be neither moral nor im- 
moral, but unmoral; he could not commit a sinful 
act, for he would be a mere puppet in the hands of 
God, or the devil. 
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Luther’s views differed somewhat from Augus- 
tine’s. He held that ‘‘Man, unable as he is to will 
anything but evil, can yet use the means of grace, 
which carry in themselves divine power, and there- 
fore have a saving effect on all who do not oppose 
their influence, Baptism confers grace, which, if not 
resisted, is saving.’’ However, ‘All who are fore- 
seen as believers and as non-resistant to the grace 
offered are ‘predestined’ to eternal life.’’ There is 
thus a distinction between Augustine’s and Luther’s 
views about predestination. And Luther stressed 
‘Justification by Faith,” in which he diverges from 
Augustine’s views. 

Calvin, who accepted Augustine’s views in the 
main, was more consistent; the rigidity of his doc- 
trine left nothing to be desired. In his opinion ‘“The 
fall of man was eternally decreed, and God’s elec- 
tion to salvation determined by His own inscrutable 
will.”” In his opinion, man has no possibility of in- 
fluencing ‘‘God’s timeless choice,” for example by 
righteous living, good deeds and all the virtues usu- 
ally considered Christian. They are absolutely un- 
availing. 

One can only wonder what the event on Calvary 
had to do with man’s salvation in the opinions of 
Augustine and Calvin. It is true that Romans VIII: 
28-30 casually considered might seem foundational 
to the doctrine of predestination. But what St. Paul 
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has reference to is not fore-ordination, but fore- 
knowledge, which is something quite different. Of 
course, if we believe in God’s Omniscience, then we 
must accept St. Paul’s view. And it is entirely com- 
patible with man’s free will. Calvin’s doctrine, in 
particular, was Zoroastrian rather than Christian. 

Having considered the negative side of Paul, and 
its consequences (if we can properly speak of a nega- 
tive side to so dynamic a personality) we can with 
greater pleasure turn to his positive side, his ambas- 
sadorial activities. It is not necessary to discuss the 
nature of his experience on the road to Damascus. 
Whether the “vision”? was subjective or objective 
matters not; the main thing is that the psychological 
shock changed Saul the Jew into Paul the Christian. 
One thing is certain: Saul the Pharisee could never 
by any process of reasoning have reached the convic- 
tion that the despised blasphemer, Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, was the expected Messiah; such change of mind 
necessitated a mental shock. We have simply as- 
sumed that the Spiritual Christ appointed Paul His 
Ambassador to the world, without engaging in spec- 
ulations as to the precise means employed. The 
means could have been anything whatsover, even an 
epileptic attack, to which Paul is believed to have 
been subject. This is what he is supposed to refer to 
when he speaks of having “‘a thorn in the flesh.”’ 

Be that, however, as it may, it was an experience 
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that divided his life into two distinct periods, of 
which the later was equivalent to a new birth. It rid 
him of the old ‘fellowship with Adam, which was 
a fellowship of death,’’ and brought him into “‘fel- 
lowship with Christ unto eternal life.” No wonder 
that that experience always remained vivid in his 
memory and gave him absolute assurance that he 
had been specially appointed an Ambassador of 
Christ. He was tremendously in earnest about his 
mission, aS we can understand from his saying: 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.’’ This would 
have been an unforgivable breach of trust. 

Whilst the conversion of Saul, the persecutor, to 
Paul, the follower of Christ, was a sudden one, it was 
not a magical transformation; it was, as Adolf 
Deissmann says: “psychologically prepared for . . . 
the lightning of Damascus strikes no empty void, but 
finds plenty of inflammable material in the soul of 
the young Mystic.”’ 

Paul was prepared for his mission to the Gentiles 
as no Palestinian Jew could have been. In the first 
place, he was something of a cosmopolitan and a 
Roman citizen; he spoke both Latin and Greek, the 
two languages current in the Levant. He necessarily 
knew Hebrew, although he evidently preferred the 
Septuagint to the Hebrew version of the Scriptures, 
as his quotations show, and it would seem probable 
that he had a considerable knowledge of Aramaic, 
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as he could hardly have communicated with the 
‘‘Pillar-Apostles”’ in Jerusalem in any other tongue. 
And, in the second place, he was presumably well- 
versed in Hellenic culture and philosophy, for ‘Tar- 
sus was a great centre of learning. He boasts with 
pardonable pride of being a citizen of “no mean 
city.”’ Paul had thus every qualification for his am- 
bassadorship to the Gentile world. 

Nevertheless, as a ‘Hebrew of the Hebrews,”’ as he 
called himself, he naturally felt in duty bound to 
share with his Jewish brethren of the dispersion 
his discovery of the means of redemption from the 
bondage under the Law. But how did he come to 
visualize the universality of the message he carried? 
Consciousness of this may have been the result of 
a gradual spiritual growth. But it may be that slight 
progress of Christianity among the Jews was a 
decisive factor. Paul was dynamic, and the resistance 
of his own people must have been very discouraging 
to his ardent spirit. Nor is this all. The Jews perse- 
cuted him, and even sought his life. Such an end 
to his mission could not be compatible with the 
authoritative command he had received. Now the 
cities in which he preached were very cosmopolitan, 
their populations were admixtures of all the races 
of the Mediterranean countries, with the Greeks 
predominating, however. And, judging by the many 
Greek names we meet with in the Pauline Epistles, 
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it would seem probable that most of his converts 
were made amongst that nationality. 

Mystic union with Christ is the very essence of 
St. Paul’s religion. It is brought about by faith in the 
redemptive power of the martyrdom of Jesus. Man 
had been purchased by His blood. We can make 
Paul’s meaning clearer by considering the procedure 
for liberating slaves in the Orient in the time of 
Paul. It must be remembered that slavery was a 
legalized institution well intrenched in the public 
consciousness; so well in fact that it held its place 
in many Christian countries well into the nineteenth 
century. Now if a slave owner wished to make a 
free-man of one of his slaves in appreciation of 
some vital service rendered, or if the slave had en- 
deared himself to his master in some special way, 
it was not a question of merely giving the slave his 
freedom; the procedure was not as simple as all 
that. To make the freedom legal and the future of 
the slave as a free man secure he had to be sold to 
a god. The practice was to deposit the purchase 
money in the temple, either by the owner or by the 
slave himself. The priest then paid the money back 
to the owner, who made out a bill of sale which 
was given to the slave. This was his charter of free- 
dom which no one could deprive him of. But the 
slave remained nominally in bondage to the god. 
This was the simile St. Paul used to illustrate man’s 
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redemption by the blood of Christ; man was a slave 
under sin and the law, the blood of Christ was the 
price paid for his freedom. 

While on this subject we may mention another 
Oriental custom that will help us to understand 
another Pauline formula, namely “Fellowship of 
Blood.” Intimate friends mixed blood as a symbol 
of undying friendship. This was called a fellowship 
of blood. St Paul used the term as an apt illustra- 
tion of our fellowship with Christ. The feeling of 
mystic union of himself with Christ was very in- 
tense in Paul. He felt that Christ had taken posses- 
sion of him, bought him with a price, and that he 
was therefore the property of Christ. He says: “I 
was apprehended by Christ Jesus,” and again: “I, 
the prisoner of the Lord.’’ But Paul had also taken | 
possession of Christ; the relation was reciprocal. 
He therefore ‘‘Suffers with Christ,” is ‘“‘Crucified 
with Christ,’ is ‘‘Raised with Christ’? and ‘‘Lives 
with Christ.” Two highly significant Pauline ex- 
pressions are: “Through Christ we become sons of 
God’’—by adoption. And, “It was the good pleas- 
ure of God to reveal His Son in me.” 

We cannot leave the discussion of St. Paul with- 
out an expression of admiration for his ethical life. 
In order not to be a burden to his beloved converts 
he supported himself by his trade of tent making. 
Although his learning indicates that he sprang from 
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well-to-do people, he had learned a trade, a universal 
ancient Jewish practice. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that his parents disowned him for his heretical 
religious views. History tells us nothing on this 
subject, but it is a legitimate surmise. He shared 
the poverty of his flocks, who in the beginning were 
doubtless of the poorest class. ‘Thus we read in 
Core XIE: 13-15 0)0 For iwhat visit in nwoich ive 
were inferior to other churches, except it be that I 
myself was not burdensome to you? forgive me this 
wrong. Behold, the third time I am ready to come 
to you; and I will not be burdensome to you: for I 
seek not yours, but you: for the children ought not 
to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the 
children.”’ And, although St. Paul is believed to have 
had an ardent temper originally, we find nowhere in 
literature, sacred or profane, such an encomium of 
love as in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinth- 
lans. 

We may be sure that the common people heard 
St. Paul gladly, as they did his Lord and Master. 
It was natural that the assurance of equality of all 
men; that in the eyes of God the slave was worth as 
much as his master; should be received gladly. At 
the advent of Christianity the condition of the 
greater proportion of the population of the Roman 
empire was truly appalling, both spiritually and 
socially. The spiritual poverty accounts for the prev- 
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alence of the Mystery-cults, such as the Mithras- 
cult, the Attis-cult, the Adonis-cult, and others. 
These religions, while mostly superstitions, based 
on pagan myths, nevertheless represented a fum- 
bling attempt to find a Savior. Excepting Mithraism, 
which was a corruption of the religion from which 
it sprang, they represented an advance over the old 
religions. And they unquestionably facilitated the 
dissemination of Christianity, for mankind felt the 
need of salvation very strongly. To this contributed, 
of course, the terrible social maladjustments. A 
goodly proportion of the population of the empire 
were slaves, and the nominally free workers were 
little better situated. They were always on the verge 
of starvation, and in Rome and other large cities 
government doles of bread were necessary from 
time to time. In addition, in order to keep the ignor- 
ant mass as contented as possible under the circum- 
stances, there were given free games in the Circus. 
Hence the slogan ‘‘Panem et Circenses’’—Bread and 
Games. Into this besotted mass of humanity came 
the message of Christ through St. Paul. It was the 
first glimmering of light, the first ray of hope, in 
the lives of most of them, and the first time they had 
heard a message of love and brotherhood. Their 
response to the message of eternal life and the hope 
of compensation in the life to come for their suffer- 
ings in this life is easily understood. 
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In spite of all we have felt compelled to say about 
the negative side of the Apostle to the Gentiles we 
cheerfully concede the overwhelming credit on the 
positive side. Nor can it be doubted that his per- 
sonality had a steadying influence on Christianity. 
Without him Christianity might, indeed probably 
would, have degenerated into mere emotionalism of 
the Pentacostal type, especially amongst the former 
adherents of the Mystery-cults; with the inevitable 
admixture of pagan superstition it would have be- 
come merely an addition to these cults. Further- 
more, in view of the limitations of the ‘‘Pillar- 
Apostles,” it is highly probable that Christianity 
would have remained a reformed Jewish sect, which 
would soon have been re-absorbed in the old faith, 
but for St. Paul. A reformed Judaism was really all 
that they were able to envisage. Gentile converts 
were of course welcome, but they had to conform 
to Jewish customs and traditions. What the future 
of such a form of Christianity would have been we 
can easily imagine. We can therefore say that St. 
Paul was truly an Ambassador of Christ. 

But, someone will doubtless ask: What about St. 
Peter? What about Jesus’ declaration, “‘Thou art 
Peter, the rock upon which I will build my Church’? 
We will answer this question with another: Have 
we any means of knowing with absolute certainty 
that the quoted saying is authentic; that it was found 
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in the original Codices? Not a trace remains of the 
original annotations, and the Gospels, in the form 
in which they have come down to us, were not writ- 
ten until long after the departure of Jesus and His 
disciples from the terrestrial scene. As they were 
hand-written, and consequently scarce in the begin- 
ning, they were unknown except to a few, who may 
have had an interest in doing a little judicious edit- 
ing in order to support the assertion that St. Peter 
was the first Bishop of Rome. 

No doubt Jesus loved Peter for his impetuosity. 
But if the quoted saying were authentic, what need 
was there of St. Paul’s ambassadorship? The fact 
is that Peter lacked certain qualities necessary for 
so exalted a position as being the foundation for the 
Church of Christ. We make this assertion without 
any intention of carping criticism, for, if we have 
any personal bias, it is in favor of Peter rather than 
Paul. his may be due to the fact that ever since his 
boyhood days the present writer has had a sneaking 
fondness for Peter, possibly owing to his impetuous 
attempt to defend his Master. 

In the next chapter we shall try to follow the 
Church father’s interpretation of St. Paul’s inter- 
pretation of Christ. 
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‘ N YE have noted the religious anarchy and the 
twilight of philosophical thought in the Ro- 

man empire at the advent of Christianity. 
Imperial Rome was very hospitable to new religions; 
the religions of conquered peoples were not only 
tolerated but encouraged, for political reasons. 
Peace and harmony among its cosmopolitan popu- 
lation was the great desideratum, and religion was 
not taken seriously by the governing class anyway. 
Such being the case, it may be asked: Why were the 
Christians persecuted ? The truth is that in the begin- 
ning little or no attention was paid to the Nazarenes, 
as they were called before they began to call them- 
selves Christians; they were regarded by the authori- 
ties as a Jewish sect, and their religion referred to, 
contemptuously, as a ‘Jewish superstition.’ But 
gradually St. Paul’s missionary activity bore fruit; 
and when substantial citizens, people of account, 
began to be won over, their non-conformity with 
current religious practices, their non-attendance at 
the brutal contests in the circus, and, especially, their 
failure to recognize the divinity of Caesar, could 
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no longer escape notice, and the hundred percent 
Romans could of course tolerate no slight to their 
Emperor-god. 

Not only had Christianity to contend with the 
purely Pagan cults and the before mentioned Mys- 
tery-religions in its early days, but with two new 
religions, Marcionism and Manichaeism, and an old 
religion that put on a partly Christian disguise, 
namely Gnosticism. The three last-named should 
perhaps be called heresies, since they claimed to be 
Christian, though the Christian element in them was 
slight and what there was of it was misconstrued or 
perverted. A brief description of these religions may 
help us to understand Christianity’s easy victory 
over them, and also, what Dean Inge has called, the 
paganizing of Christianity.* That they should react 
upon Christianity was inevitable, for the Fathers of 
the Church had originally been affiliated with one or 
another of these numerous religions—even Augus- 
tine, who lived as late as in the fourth century, had 
been a Manichaean. 

The simplicity of Christianity, with respect to 
ritual and dogma—zin fact, the total absence of these 
religious trappings—was incomprehensible to the 
Gentile theologians and philosophers, as indeed it 
had been to St. Paul; it did not conform with their 
ideas of what a religion ought to be, so, instead of 


*“Outspoken Essays’; First Series, p. 228. 
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the religion of Jesus, Christianity became a religion 
about Jesus, to use an expression of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 

We have mentioned that Mithraism was the 
greatest antagonistic force encountered by Chris- 
tianity, for it had become strongly entrenched in the 
Roman empire, and it antedated the latter by five 
or six centuries. Both religions offered salvation to 
their followers—we have seen that Mithras, like 
Jesus, was regarded as a redeemer—and they had 
great ethical similarities. The following is a greatly 
abridged quotation from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Article Mithras: 

‘Its (Mithraism’s) democracy obliterated the 
distinction between rich and poor; slave and senator 
became subject under the same rules, eligible for the 
same honors, partook of the same communion, and 
were interred in the same type of sepulchre, there 
to await the same resurrection. The reward of title 
and degree in the brotherhood and the consequent 
rise in the esteem of his fellows and himself was also 
a strong incentive; but the Mithraistic faith itself 
was the greatest factor. The impressive mystic cere- 
monies of initiation, the consciousness. of being the 
privileged possessor of the wisdom of the ancients, 
the sense of purification from sin, and the expecta- 
tion of a better life where there was to be compen- 
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sation for the suffering in this world, were all strong 
appeals to human nature. 

‘Mithraism was a mystery religion, a sacred 
brotherhood in which men were initiated as in a sort 
of Free-masonry. We are told that it had seven 
degrees. Those not yet beyond the third were not in 
full communion, and were called servants. The 
fourth degree admitted them into the class of fully 
initiate, the participants. The degrees were con- 
ferred by Patres in a solemn ceremony called Sa- 
cramentum, in which the initial step was a solemn 
oath never to divulge what should be revealed, and 
for which the mystic had to be prepared by special 
purification. A communion of bread, water and pos- 
sibly wine was administered to the initiates. The 
priest, sacardos, was sometimes of the degree of 
Patre. Tertullian (one of the Church fathers) calls 
the chief priest summus pontifex. According to the 
same author there were Mithraistic, as well as 
Christian, virgines et continentes.”’ 

Although there were similarities between Mithra- 
ism and Christianity there were also great differ- 
ences. [he former was a polytheism—the monothe- 
ism of Zoroaster had been abandoned ‘centuries 
before—while the latter was uncompromisingly a 
monotheism. Christianity centered upon a historical 
person while Mithraism had nothing but a mythical 
character as an object of adoration. And Mithraism 
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excluded women from the initiates while Christianity 
welcomed them, in the sisterhood. What could be 
more natural than for them to flock to Christ? 

Marcion, who in the first half of the second cent- 
ury A. D. founded the Marcionite Church, was per- 
plexed by the antithesis in St. Paul’s theology. Ac- 
cording to Adolf Harnack, “He believed that he 
elucidated Paul’s view by advancing the hypothesis 
of two Gods: the just, stern, jealous, wrathful and 
capricious God of the Old Testament, against whom 
he put the good God, the Father of Jesus Christ.’’* 
He did not realize that it was two different God- 
concepts, not two different Gods, to which his per- 
plexity was due. 

‘The main outline of Marcion’s teaching (we 
quote Harnack) is as follows: Man is, in spirit, soul 
and body, a creature of the just and wrathful God, 
who imposed on him a strict law which no one could 
keep, in consequence of which the whole human race 
fell under the curse, temporal and eternal, of the 
Demiurge (the just God, creator of the world). 
Then a higher God, thitherto unknown, even to the 
Demiurge, took pity on the wretched race of men 
and sent his Son (whom Marcion probably regarded 
as a manifestation of the supreme God Himself) 
down to this earth in order to redeem mankind. 


*Encyclopedia Britannica; Article Marcion and the Marcionite Church, 
by Adolf Harnack. 
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Clothed in a visionary body, in the likeness of a 
man thirty years of age, the Son made his appear- 
ance in the fifteenth year of Tiberius and preached 
in the Synagogue of Capernaum. But none of the 
Jewish people, not even the disciples whom he chose, 
understood him, or recognized his true nature. . . 
The Demiurge himself did not suspect who the 
stranger was; nevertheless he became angry with 
him, and, although Jesus had punctually fulfilled his 
law, caused him to be nailed to the cross. By that 
act, however, he pronounced his own doom. For the 
risen Christ appeared before him in His glory, and 
charged him with having acted contrary to his own 
law. To make amend for this crime, the Demiurge 
had now to deliver up to the good God the souls 
of those who were to be redeemed; they are, as it 
were, purchased from him by the death of Christ.” 

We see from the foregoing that Marcionism was 
one of the Docetic heresies. One of the many heresies 
the early Church had to combat, and the one most 
frequently appearing, was the minimizing, or the 
denial, of the humanity of Jesus Christ. This was of 
course a natural consequence of the doctrine of Par- 
thenogenesis. The origin of Docetism is probably 
to be sought in the Logos-doctrine: Christ had ex- 
isted from eternity, hence He must have been totally 
dissociated from the material world. Being wholly 
divine, He did not have a material body; according 
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to Marcion, His body was apparitional, a phan- 
tasma. Obviously this view derives from the Hel- 
lenic-Alexandrian doctrine of the impurity of matter. 
There were many shades of meaning among the 
Docetae; some assuming, like Marcion, that Jesus 
had come down to earth direct from heaven, while 
others held less extreme views, but they all agreed 
that His body was ethereal and heavenly. 

The idea behind Docetism was evidently reluct- 
ance to admit the possibility that the Divine Christ 
could suffer. Possibly to admit suffering would have 
been considered blasphemous. ‘These views were held 
by Marcion, and they were foundational to Chris- 
tian Gnosticism and Manichaeism. And the heretic 
Gospel of St. Peter is thoroughly Docetic. 

Manichaeism was fundamentally a Zoroastrian 
dualism: the struggle between light and darkness, 
i.e., between the principles of good and evil, or God 
and Satan, being the basic idea of its founder, Mani, 
who had probably borrowed this idea from Mithra- 
ism. Manichaeism may indeed be regarded as a re- 
formed Mithraism, as the latter was a reformed, 
though corrupted, Mazdaism. In spite of his avowed 
hostility to Judaism, Mani appears to have included 
Adam, Noah and Abraham among the prophets 
sent by God to teach mankind the truth. Other, and 
more important, prophets were Zoroaster (natur- 
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course the last and greatest of the prophets, ‘“The 
Ambassador of Light.” 

According to Harnack (Enc. Brit. Art. Mani- 
chaeism), ‘‘Mani conceded a high place in his system 
to Jesus; he styles himself the Apostle of Jesus; he 
uses the formula ‘Praise and laud to the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit !’. . . He proclaims him- 
self), the promised’) Paraclete’) (Comforter) .\\ Phe 
historical relations of Mani to Christianity is as 
follows: From Catholicism, which he probably had 
no detailed knowledge of, he borrowed nothing, 
rejecting it as devilish error. On the other hand, he 
looked upon what he considered to be Christianity 
proper, that is, Christianity as it had been developed 
among the Basilidians, Marcionites and perhaps 
Bardesanites, as comparatively valuable and sound 
religion. He took the moral teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and a criticism of the Old Testament, 
and of Judaism so far as he required it. Indications 
of the influence of Marcionism are found in the high 
estimation in which Mani held the apostle Paul, 
and in the fact that he explicitly rejects the Book 
of Acts, as did Marcion. He appears to have given 
recognition to a portion of the historical matter of 
the Gospels, and to have interpreted it in accordance 
with his own doctrine.”’ 

Harnack asks: “‘How are we to explain the rapid 
spread of Manichaeism, and the fact that it really 
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became one of the great religions? What gave it 
strength was that it united an ancient mythology and 
a thorough-going materialistic dualism with an ex- 
ceedingly simple spiritual worship as well as a strict 
morality. Manichaeism was thus able to satisfy the 
new wants of an old world. It offered revelation, 
redemption, moral virtues and immortality. .. A 
further source of strength lay in the simple yet firm 
social organization which was given by Mani himself 
to his new institution. The wise and the ignorant, 
the enthusiast and the man of the world, could all 
find acceptance here, and there was laid on no man 
more than he was able and willing to bear. . . Thus 
adapted from the first to individual requirements, 
this religion also showed itself able to appropriate 
from time to time foreign elements. Originally fur- 
nished from fragments of various religions, it could 
increase or diminish this possession without ruptur- 
ing its own elastic framework. And, after all, great 
adaptability is just as necessary for a universal 
religion as a divine founder in whom the highest rev- 
elation of God may be seen and reverenced. Mani- 
chaeism, however, though it applies the title ‘re- 
deemer’ to Mani, has really no knowledge of a 
redeemer, but only a physical and gnostic process of 
redemption;* on the other hand, it possessed in 


*The Manichaeans as well as the Qnostics believed that knowledge alone 
led to salvation. Not scientific knowledge, of course, but revealed, for ex- 
ample, of the ‘‘Mysteries.”’ 
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Mani the supreme prophet of God. If we consider in 
conclusion that Manichaeism gave a simple, ap- 
parently profound, and yet convenient solution of 
the problem of good and evil, a problem that had 
become peculiarly oppressive to the human race in 
the second and third centuries, we shall have named 
the most important factors which account for the 
rapid spread of the system.”’ 

The Christian influence on Gnosticism was a late 
development, for it was a fully developed religious 
system prior to the advent of Christianity. But when 
the latter religion won converts among the adherents 
of the former these combined the two systems, and 
Christian Gnosticism arose. It was thus a conglom- 
eration of Zoroastrian dualism, the Mystery re- 
ligions, Stoicism, and some Christian elements. The 
Christian Gnostics believed that they alone were in 
possession of the true revelation, received from the 
Savior Himself and His disciples. Certain mystic 
formulae and symbols played a great part in its 
rites. And it was believed to be of the utmost im- 
portance to know the names of the hosts of demons 
the soul had to pass through on its way to paradise. 
Only if able to repeat their names and the proper 
holy formulae could the soul pass through un- 
molested. 

The Christian influence on Gnosticism was equaled, 
or perhaps surpassed, by the contrary influence. Be- 
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ing essentially a religion of Sacraments and Mys- 
teries, Gnosticism introduced into ‘Christianity a 
great number of sacraments, which the Catholic 
Church finally found expedient to limit to seven— 
the Protestant Churches retained only two. Like the 
Marcionites, the Gnostics had great reverence for 
St. Paul, and, like the former, they perverted his 
theological system by misinterpretation. 

It would doubtless be incorrect to suppose that 
the enumerated religions influenced the central doc- 
trines of Christianity; their influence was probably 
limited to ritual and Church festivals. For example, 
the twenty-fifth day of December, which was 
adopted arbitrarily as the natal day of Jesus, the 
actual day being entirely unknown, was a Mithraistic 
festival day, in celebration of the beginning of the 
sun’s return journey—Mithras was originally a Sun- 
god. It was likewise a widely observed day through- 
out the northern hemisphere, and for the same rea- 
son. And it is quite probable that the adoption of 
Sunday (Dies Solis or Sun’s day) as the Christian 
Sabbath-day was due to the same influence; though 
it may also have been due to a desire of the Chris- 
tians to effect a complete emancipation from Jewish 
influence, especially as with the intrusion of Gnos- 
ticism a hostile attitude towards the Jews developed 
among the Christians. On the other hand, the Hel- 
lenistic world-view undoubtedly influenced the for- 
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mulation of Christian dogma, as it must have in- 
fluenced thought in general. Not that this influence 
was wholly detrimental. Stoic ethics, for example, 
was at many points indistinguishable from Christian 
ethics and therefore helped to prepare the world 
for Christianity. The Stoics held that Greek and 
Barbarian, male and female, freeman and slave, are 
all members of one body as partakers of reason. 
Of course they condoned slavery; it was the natural 
order of things, as it was in more recent times. But 
the Stoics attached little importance to external cir- 
cumstances, ‘Only the wise man is really free.’’ But 
some Stoics urged humane treatment of slaves. 
Seneca regarded the soul as an affluence of the divine 
spirit, and therefore maintained the dignity of every 
human being. He regarded the body as the prison 
of the soul, whose true life begins at death. Epic- 
tetus is notable by his renunciation of the world. He 
is presented by his disciple Arrian as a model of re- 
ligious resignation, and as loving all men, his breth- 
ren, since God is our common Father. 

Since in the formative period of Christianity Neo- 
platonism was the principal factor in forming the 
world-view, its influence upon Christian thought must 
have been considerable, though theologians deny it. 
Nor was its influence confined to that period; it ex- 
tended well into the Middle Ages. But its contempt 
of reason and scientific knowledge ended in intellec- 
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tual bankruptcy, and so the Dark Age set in. “‘It took 
no concern about mundane affairs; the idealism of 
the new philosophy was too heavenly to be natur- 
alized in the Byzantine Empire, which was more in 
need of police officials than philosophers.” (Enc. 
Brit.; Art. Neoplatonism, by Adolf Harnack and 
J. M. Mitchell.) 

We noted how Neoplatonism was evolved with 
the end in view of being the quintessence of wis- 
dom. It borrowed from Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, from the Ethics of the Stoics, from the 
Mystery-religions, and even from the dying Poly- 
theisms, which it interpreted allegorically. Finally, 
in the hands of Iamblichus, Neoplatonism was 
changed from a philosophy to a theology, or rather, 
a mythology. Proclus has been called “The great 
schoolman of Neoplatonism.’’ To again quote the 
before-mentioned article of Harnack and Mitchell: 
‘The works of Proclus, as the last testament of 
Hellenism to the Church and the Middle Ages, ex- 
erted an incalculable influence on the next thousand 
years. They not only formed one of the bridges by 
which the medieval thinkers got back to Plato and 
Aristotle; they determined the scientific methods of 
thirty generations, and they partly created and 
partly nourished the Christian mysticism of the 
middle ages. . . | 

‘At the beginning of the 6th century Neoplaton- 
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ism had ceased to exist in the East as an independent 
philosophy. Almost at the same time, however—and 
the coincidence is not accidental—it made new con- 
quests in the church theology through the writings 
of the pseudo-Dionysius. It began to bear fruit in 
Christian mysticism, and to diffuse a new magical 
leaven through the worship of the Church. 

‘In the West, where philosophical efforts of any 
kind had been rare since the 2nd century, and where 
mystical contemplation did not meet with the neces- 
sary conditions Neoplatonism found congenial soil 
only in a few isolated individuals. C. Marius Vic- 
torinus translated certain works of Plotinus, and 
they had a decisive influence on the spiritual history 
On Ausustine..: |. 

‘In the ancient world there was only one Western 
theologian who came directly under the influence 
of Neoplatonism; but that one was Augustine, the 
most important of them all. It was through Neo- 
platonism that Augustine got rid of skepticism and 
the last dregs of Manichaeism. In the seventh book 
of his Confessions he has recorded how much he 
owed to the perusal of Neoplatonic works. On all 
the cardinal doctrines—God, matter, the relation 
of God to the world, freedom and evil—Augustine 
retained the impress of Neoplatonism (We have 
seen that he also retained an impress of Manichae- 
ism) ; at the same time he is the theologian of an- 
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tiquity who most clearly perceived’ and most fully 
stated wherein Neoplatonism and Christianity dif- 
Pena v3 

‘Why did not Neoplatonism set up an independ- 
ent religious community ? Why did it not provide for 
its mixed multitude of divinities by founding a uni- 
versal Church, in which all the gods of all nations 
might be worshipped along with the One Ineffable 
Deity? The answer to this question involves the 
answer to another—Why was Neoplatonism de- 
feated by Christianity? Three essentials of a per- 
manent religious foundation were lacking in Neo- 
platonism; they are admirably indicated in Augus- 
tine’s Confessions. First, and chiefly, it lacked a re- 
ligious founder; second, it could not tell how the 
state of inward peace and blessedness could become 
permanent; third, it had no means to win those who 
were not endowed with the speculative faculty. . . 

‘It was not as a philosophy, then, nor as a new 
religion, that Neoplatonism became a decisive factor 
in history, but, if one may use the expression, as a 
‘mood’. The instinctive certainty that there is a 
supreme good, lying beyond empirical experience, 
and yet not an intellectual good—this feeling, and 
the accompanying conviction of the utter vanity of 
all earthly things, were produced and sustained by 
Neoplatonism. Only it could not describe the nature 
of this highest good; and therefore it had to aban- 
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don itself to imagination and aesthetic impressions. 
It changed thought into an emotional dream; it 
plunged into oceans of sentiment; it treated the old 
world of fable as the reflection of a higher reality, 
and transformed reality into poetry; and after all 
these expedients, to borrow a phrase of Augustine’s, 
it only saw afar off the land of its desire. 

“Yet the influence of Neoplatonism on the history 
of our ethical culture is immeasurable, above all be- 
cause it begat the consciousness that the only blessed- 
ness which can satisfy the heart must be sought 
higher even than the sphere of reason. That man 
shall not live by bread alone, the world had learned 
before Neoplatonism; but Neoplatonism enforced 
the deeper truth—that man shall not live by know- 
ledge alone. And, besides the propaedeutic import- 
ance which thus belongs to it, another fact has to 
be taken into account in estimating the influence of 
Neoplatonism. It is to this day the nursery of that 
whole type of devotion which affects renunciation 
of the world, which strives after an ideal, without 
the strength to rise above aesthetic impressions, and 
is never able to form a clear conception of the object 
of its own aspiration.”’. . 

“Why Neoplatonism succumbed in the conflict 
with Christianity is a question which the historians 
have never satisfactorily answered. As a rule, the 
problem is not even stated correctly. We have noth- 
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ing to do here with our own private ideal of Christi- 
anity, but solely with Catholic Christianity and Cath- 
olic theology. These are the forces that conquered 
Neoplatonism, after assimilating nearly everything 
thatit contained. Further, we must consider the arena 
in which the victory was won. [he battlefield was the 
empire of Constantine and Theodosius. It is only 
when these and all other circumstances of the case 
are duly realized that we have a right to inquire 
how much the essential doctrines of Christianity 
contributed to the victory, and what share must be 
assigned to the organization of the Church. 

‘In medieval theology and philosophy mysticism 
appears as the powerful opponent of rationalistic 
dogmatism. The empirical science of the Renaissance 
and the two following centuries was itself a new 
development of Platonism and Neoplatonism, as 
opposed to rationalistic dogmatism, with its con- 
tempt for experience. Magic, astrology and alchemi 
—all the outgrowth of Neoplatonism—gave the first 
effectual stimulus to the observation of nature, and 
consequently to natural science, and in this way 
finally extinguished barren rationalism. ‘Thus in the 
history of science Neoplatonism has played a part 
and rendered service of which Plotinus or Iambli- 
chus or Proclus never dreamt. So, true is it that 
sober history is often stranger and more capricious 
than all the marvels of legend and romance.” 
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Europe, excepting Italy and Greece, was in a state 
of semi-barbarism during the epoch we are consider- 
ing, and had therefore no part in organizing the 
Christian Church. Consequently Africans and Asia- 
tics were at times in actual majority among the 
Church fathers, which accounts for the ‘‘tone’’ of 
primitive Christiantity—-we meet therein the mystic 
Eastern mind. It is noteworthy that those Church 
fathers most concerned with the dogmas and liturgy 
of the Western, i. e., the Catholic Church, were 
either natives of Africa or domiciled there, in con- 
sequence of which we may surmise Alexandrian, 
and hence Neoplatonic, influence, especially as most 
of the Fathers were converts to Christianity, some 
at mature age. Among these we find Tertullian, a 
Stoic and Platonist, who has been called the father 
of Christian Latin literature. There were Cyprian 
and Augustine, likewise converted to Christianity in 
mature years. These three in particular have been 
called the Fathers of the Western Church. And there 
were Origen, Clement of Alexandria and, last but 
not least, Athanasius, whose influence on Creed and 
dogmas has already been referred to. The Asiatics, 
on the other hand, had little influence on the West- 
ern Church; they were often addicted to heresy— 
their oriental fantasy tended to run away with them. 

Being children of their time, and endowed with a 
rich fantasy, it was inevitable that the Church 
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fathers should fail to appreciate the simplicity and 
the straightforwardness of the messianic message, 
even in the Pauline interpretation. A restatement in 
terms to accord with their old ideas was felt neces- 
sary. Of course a Creed and a symbolic ritual was a 
legitimate desire; the first Christians had neither. 
It was quite natural that the forms familiar from 
former religious associations should be adopted and 
adapted. And the same applies to the familiar ec- 
clesiastical organization. These merely technical 
matters have only a secondary importance, of 
course, but what is of primary importance is the 
barnacles the fathers caused to be attached to Chris- 
tianity, which obscured the central fact: Jesus and 
the message of the Kingdom of God. The first prin- 
ciples of the teaching of Jesus were ignored and, 
as we have remarked, for the religion of Jesus they 
substituted a religion about Jesus. The inevitable 
result of the parthenogenesic theory of the Incarna- 
tion was Mariolatry. The ‘Mother of God’’* be- 
came almost the most venerated, if not the most 
important, among, shall we say the divine persons? 
She became the mediator to whom mortals turned 
when in trouble. 

St. Paul unconsciously contributed, as did St. Mat- 
thew, to the Bibliolatry that has characterized the 


*The Maria-cult was obviously an adoption of the ‘‘God-Mother-cult,”’ 
familiar to everyone in the Levant in pre-Ohristian days. 
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Christian Church, especially the Protestant Church; 
the Church of Rome soon found it expedient to 
emphasize its own authority rather than that of 
the Bible. Paul’s and Matthew’s object was to em- 
phasize the messianic prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
whereas Matthew always quoted the Hebrew text 
of the Scriptures concerning the messianic prophe- 
cies, he, or whoever was the final editor of the 
Gospel that bears his name, quotes the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah’s supposed prophecy about the 
Nativity. But the Septuagint version is declared by 
Hebrew scholars to be a mistranslation of a word 
(ha-almah) that means a young woman, which the 
Seventy translated ‘Parthenos” in Greek (virgin 
in English). Why did the evangelist prefer the Sep- 
tuagint on this particular occasion? Or is it that the 
narrative of the Nativity is a later addition by some- 
one who either had no access to, or who was. unable 
to use, the Hebrew text? 

We have already noted the fact that the Trinity 
did not become an established dogma of the Church 
until the fourth century. The doctrine of the Vicari- 
ous Atonement was a necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of Original Sin; it became the subject of 
various interpretations. The question was raised: 
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To whom was the ransom paid ?* Irenaeus assumed 
that it was paid to the devil, who held mankind in 
captivity. Origen held that by his successful tempta- 
tion the devil had acquired a right over man. But 
the devil was duped, as Christ overcame both him 
and death. It was held by others, among them Au- 
gustine, that the devil was subjected to a fraudulent 
deal (pia fraus), the humanity of Christ was the 
bait, the fish—the devil—snapped at it, and was 
left hanging on the invisible hook, Christ’s divinity. 
Bernard represents man’s bondage to Satan as 
righteously permitted as a just retribution for sin, 
he being executioner of divine justice. Persian dual- 
ism was brought into contact with Christian thought 
in the doctrine of Mani (we have seen that Persian, 
i. e., Zoroastrian, dualism had influenced Christian 
thought in various ways prior to the Manichaean 
influence) and it is permissible to believe that the 
gloomy view of Augustine regarding man’s condi- 
tion is due in some manner to this influence; this, 
according to Dr. Garvie. His hypothesis is undoubt- 
edly correct, for, as we have seen, Augustine had 
been a Manichaean. 

That one of the greatest intellects of that Age 
should have held such childish opinions is well nigh 
incomprehensible. It proves that even the Fathers 


*For the essentials of this paragraph the writer wishes to acknowledge 
indebtedness to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Article Devil; by the Rev. A. 
E. Garvie, D. D 
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of the Church were but imperfectly Christianized. 
It is dificult to rid the mind of old superstition; 
there is not the slightest reason for supposing such 
views to be due to Pauline influence. 

The impress St. Paul left on Christianity has al- 
ready been sufficiently considered. The Pauline in- 
fluence was made possible by the fact that it was 
left for him to systematize Jesus’ teaching. But the 
Pauline system was variously interpreted—about 
five centuries were required for the theologians to 
reach an agreement as to its approximate meaning; 
its precise meaning is still under debate. The central 
or soteriological idea remained intact, however, 
through all the vicissitudes of the remainder of the 
system, for that idea was familiar throughout the 
Mediterranean countries. All the Mystery-cults had 
their sacraments of mystic union with a redeemer- 
god, and their doctrines of salvation through such 
union. Of course the sacramentarianism of these 
cults was extremely crude, but they had always the 
same object in view, the attainment of eternal life 
by magic. And the magical connotation was natur- 
ally carried by the converts into the Christian 
Church, where, as transubstantiation of the bread 
and wine in the Eucharist, it is still so conceived by 
the greater part of Christendom. Nor is baptism 
a uniquely Christian sacrament; it has been almost 
universal. And where it is not conceived symbolic- 
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ally it is conceived as magic, as no doubt our pagan 
ancestors conceived it. 

The perverted view that everything associated 
with the material world is evil led eventually to 
celibacy. Monasticism, the most illogical and futile 
of all Christian institutions, was the result. Con- 
sistently carried out it would of course have de- 
populated the earth in short order. Even in this 
the Church fathers outdid St. Paul, who, though he 
regarded celibacy as holier than matrimony, did not 
condemn the latter. However, in his attitude to- 
wards matrimony the apostle deviated from his usu- 
ally sober judgment. But this may perhaps be ex- 
plained by his belief in the end of the world in his 
day and generation. To heed the commandment in 
Genesis (Ch. 1:28) would have been purposeless 
under the circumstances. And we note that he ignored 
the commandment, as well as the original purpose. 
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The Church and the State 
Be hematin easy apparent conquest of 


Constantine’s Empire was, we believe, in the 
highest degree unfortunate. We use the ex- 
pression ‘“‘apparent conquest’’ advisedly, for in re- 
ality it was Constantine who captured Christianity, 
or rather, the Christian Church, and made her the 
hand-maiden of the state. Constantine’s object was 
political; he saw in Christianity a great unifying 
force, for so long as they were in the minority and 
lacked economic and political power the Christians 
were a great brotherhood, and their ethical virtues 
were conspicuous. [he population of his far-reaching 
empire was heterogeneous and, as we have seen, the 
current religions multitudinous, but obviously on the 
down-grade, while Christianity was progressing. 
What Constantine needed was a binding-force, such 
as only a religion with earnest and enthusiastic fol- 
lowers could provide, and he had foresight enough 
to perceive the ultimate triumph of Christianity. 
The moral precepts of Christianity could, of 
course, not have failed to attract Constantine’s at- 
tention. Nor could he have failed to appreciate its 
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value as state religion; rightly handled it would 
prove useful to his political purposes. But as a cau- 
tious statesman he found it expedient to delay full 
recognition until he had become the sole ruler of 
the empire (there were originally three co-regents: 
Constantine, Maxentius and Licinius), contenting 
himself by issuing an edict of toleration that em- 
braced all religions. The partial and increasing favor 
of Constantine to Christianity may have been due to 
assurance by the bishops that he had been chosen by 
Heaven to rule over the earth, as observed by Gib- 
bon. That they felt highly flattered we conjecture 
from their fulsome praise of Constantine’s Chris- 
tian virtues, even while he was impartial to all the 
deities worshipped in his dominions. But, to again 
quote Gibbon: ‘“The passive and unresisting obedi- 
ence, which bows under the yoke of authority, or 
even of oppression, must have appeared, in the eyes 
of an absolute monarch, the most conspicuous and 
useful of all evangelic virtues. The primitive Chris- 
tians derived the institution of secular government, 
not from the consent of the people, but from the 
decrees of Heaven. ‘he reigning emperor, though he 
had usurped the sceptre by treason and murder, 
immediately assumed the sacred character of vice- 
regent to the Deity. To the Deity alone he was ac- 
countable for the abuse of his power; and his sub- 
jects were indissolubly bound, by their oath of fidelity, 
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to a tyrant, who had violated every law of nature 
and society. The humble Christians were sent into 
the world as sheep among wolves; and since they 
were not permitted to employ force, even in defence 
of their religion, they should be still more criminal 
if they were tempted to shed the blood of their 
fellow-creatures, in disputing the vain privileges, or 
the sordid possessions, of this transitory life. Faith- 
ful to the apostle, who in the time of Nero had 
preached the duty of unconditional submission, the 
Christians of the first three centuries preserved their 
conscience pure and innocent of the guilt of secret 
conspiracy, or open rebellion. . . . When they de- 
precated the wrath of Diocletian, or solicited the 
favor of Constantine, the Christians could allege, 
with truth and confidence, that they held the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience, and that, in the space of 
three centuries, their conduct had always been con- 
formable to their principles. They might add, that 
the throne of the emperors would be established on 
a fixed and permanent basis, if all their subjects, 
embracing the Christian doctrine, should learn to 
suffer and obey. . . . Constantine’s success had jus- 
tified his title to the throne, and that title was 
founded on the truth of the Christian revelation. 
‘‘As real virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved 
applause, the specious piety of Constantine, if at first 
it was only specious, might gradually, by the influ- 
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ence of praise, of habit, and of example, be matured 
into serious faith and fervent devotion. The bishops 
and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not qualified them for residence at a court, 
were admitted to the imperial table, and they ac- 
companied the monarch on his expeditions. .. . 
Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the 
Gospel with the eloquence of Cicero, and Eusebius, 
who has consecrated the learning and philosophy 
of the Greeks to the service of religion, were both 
received into the friendship and familiarity of their 
sovereign; and those able masters of controversy 
could patiently watch the soft and yielding moments 
of persuasion, and dexterously apply the arguments 
which were best adapted to his character and under- 
standing.” (‘“The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire) Chi XX.) 

That Constantine’s conversion to Christianity was 
initially a political expedient and not due to inner 
conviction we can judge from the easy way in which 
he disposed of political opponents, including his own 
son Crispus, who had been falsely accused by the 
empress, Crispus’ stepmother, of plotting against 
Constantine. Later, when Constantine had found the 
accusation to be baseless, he put the empress, Fausta, 
to death. Gibbon’s severe judgment of Constantine 
has been laid to an anti-Christian animus, but his 
statements are too well documented by citations 
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from both religious and secular historians to be 
seriously doubted, though there may be some ex- 
aggeration. Constantine’s deferment of baptism till 
he felt his last moments to be approaching, featured 
by Gibbon, is attested by other historians. Con- 
stantine, like many other proselytes to Christianity 
at that time, judged it prudent to postpone a rite 
the magic efficacy of which could not be repeated. 
‘By delaying baptism, they could indulge their pas- 
sions and the enjoyment of this world, while retain- 
ing in their own hands the means of sure salvation. 
The Fathers, who censured such criminal delay, 
could not deny the certain efhcacy even of a death- 
bed baptism. Chrysostom could find only three argu- 
ments against these prudent Christians: first, that 
we should love and pursue virtue for her own sake, 
and not merely for reward; second, that we may be 
surprised by death without an opportunity of bap- 
tism; and, third, that although we shall be placed in 
heaven, we shall only twinkle like little stars, when 
compared to the suns of righteousness who have run 
their appointed course with labor, with success, and 
with glory.” (Gibbon.) 

At any rate, Constantine, till upwards of forty 
years of age remained a pagan, a polytheist; devoted 
particularly to the Apollo-cult, the altars of which 
he adorned with votive offerings, and was pleased 
to be represented with the symbols of the god of 
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light and poetry. Gradually, however, he veered 
over to Christianity, though he proceeded with cau- 
tion, as perhaps behooves a statesman. Gibbon ob- 
serves that ‘‘He artfully balanced the hopes and 
fears of his subjects by publishing in the same year 
two edicts; the first of which enjoined the solemn 
observance of Sunday, which he called Dies Solis— 
a name which could not offend the ears of his pagan 
subjects; and the second directed the regular con- 
sultation of the Aruspices.”’ 

The non-Christian portion of the population of 
Constantine’s empire were not slow to discover that. 
conversion to Christianity might prove advantage- 
ous, politically, socially and economically, once that 
Constantine had openly embraced the new faith. And 
cities which proved their zeal for the new state re- 
ligion by voluntarily destroying the heathen temples 
were favored with special privileges and rewarded 
by donations from the imperial treasury. ‘That 
Christianity should progress apace, on the surface, 
was natural under the circumstances. The conversion 
of the “common people” was accelerated by mone- 
tary rewards, and the example set by people of 
prominence was imitated by their dependents. It 
is clear that many were officially Christians while 
privately they remained pagans, or whatever their 
religious affiliation might have been. A Christian- 
ized paganism, with its concomitant superstition and 
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magic, was the inevitable result. The Maria-cult 
became a natural successor to the pagan cult of the 
‘“‘God-Mother,”’ for reasons we need not restate. 
And the belief in the miraculous power of the bones 
of “holy” men and women, and other relics, e.g., 
objects that had belonged to saintly persons, had 
great vogue during this epoch, and after. The won- 
der-working objects not only healed diseases, but by 
their help lost articles were recovered, and they pro- 
tected their possessors against misfortunes of every 
kind. It was a perfect magic cult. In the Eastern 
Church Iconolatry, the worship of images of saints, 
became almost the chief religious observance. 

At the time that Constantine foresaw the eventual 
triumph of Christianity the Christians were de- 
cidedly in the minority among the population of his 
dominions. For three centuries the Church and the 
Empire had existed side by side, taking little notice 
of each other, except for occasional clashes, for 
example when the emperors enforced worship of 
their persons as deities, which was not always, or 
when the Christians were noticed to show conspic- 
uous lack of interest in the welfare of the state. 
Against the vast organization of the state the only 
weapon the Church had to oppose was its message 
of salvation, not for the world—God’s Kingdom 
was not conceived to be of this world anyway—but 
for the individual soul. It was at once her strength 
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and her weakness: her strength, because, after all, 
the fate of one’s own soul is of supreme importance 
to the individual; the fate of other souls is only of 
secondary interest—did not the Church teach that 
the saved souls look down upon the damned with 
complete indifference to their suffering? And it was 
precisely the lack of social consciousness that con- 
stituted the weakness of the Church. 

Nevertheless, the bond of fellowship between the 
Christians of that epoch was extremely strong, mani- 
festing itself in self-sacrifice and mutual forbearance 
to the utmost. Thus, in spite of her shortcomings, the 
Christian Church revolutionized the world. Whilst 
it is true that she lacked the vision to even attempt 
the abolition of social wrongs, and while she strenu- 
ously opposed opinions not supported by the Bible, 
yet she could not hide the teaching of Jesus; 
its light penetrated even the gloom of the Dark 
Ages; the message of the Kingdom, of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man, brought 
a new point of view into the world, which eventually 
reacted even upon the minds and manners of non- 
Christians. For who can doubt that but for the subtle 
influence of Christianity the moral status of the non- 
Christian world would have been wholly different 
from what it is? 

And now the emperor himself had become a mem- 
ber of this brotherhood. There were those among 
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the Christians, however, who did not share in the 
jubilation of the rest, men who feared “the fatal 
gift of Constantine.’ And they were right in fearing 
it, in all probability. It is conceivable that if Chris- 
tianity had been compelled to conquer the world by 
its own inherent strength it would have rid itself 
of all pagan attachments in the process. That it 
would have been a long struggle is probable, but it 
would have been forced to diverge more and more 
from what it had become under the influence of the 
religions it encountered during the first. three cen- 
turies of its existence. And it is believable that the 
Church would never have become the hand-maiden 
of the State. 

It is true that in the Middle Ages the Church 
emancipated herself from the bondage under the 
state, owing to the weakness of the latter, but only 
to take over the functions of the state, becoming 
virtually a secular institution. Thus the former re- 
lation: ‘became’ reversed, ; the! state becoming the 
hand-maiden of the Church, which was not much 
better, for the Church abused her power just as 
much as ever the state had done. With the Reforma- 
tion the relationship changed again, and the Church 
became a state agency, because, as the state gained 
strength, it claimed unconditional submission of all 
subjects, including the ecclesiastics. In countries 
where the Church and state are separated, and, 
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especially, in Roman Catholic countries, the allegi- 
ance of the people is divided between the state and 
the church. Divided allegiance is perhaps the safest 
for democracy, for no human institution can be 
trusted with absolute power. However, even in such 
countries the Church tends towards nationalism, of 
which we have had ample proof recently. During 
the World War we had the edifying spectacle of the 
clergy of all the countries involved praying to their 
respective tribal-gods to bless the arms of their 
tribes. With such examples before us we can only 
pray that the separation of Church and state will 
be complete and permanent. Even in our own 
country the Church from time to time sponsors legis- 
lation such that, if her efforts were successful, we 
should soon sink back into the Dark Ages; and she 
can always find dupes among the politicians willing 
to run her errands. This is not Christianity, of 
course, but politics. The function of the Church 
should be precept, not coercion. 

Consequent on its bondage under the state and 
the subsequently reversed relation Christianity be- 
came static instead of dynamic as its Founder evi- 
dently intended. The sense of power suited the 
Catholic Church so well that she became virtually 
a political rather than a religious institution. In con- 
sequence she felt no need for progress; things were 
well enough as they were. The result was that Chris- 
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tian principles have never been applied to the 
world’s affairs. Whatever of Christian principles 
have been tried have been limited to private initi- 
ative. We do not mean to intimate that there have 
been no true Christians in the Church,—we refer to 
the Church as an institution. “If the Founder of 
Christianity had appeared again on earth during — 
the so-called ages of faith, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that He would have been burnt alive or cruci- 
fied again” (Dean Inge). 

A genuine Christian civilization will require per- 
fect codperation between Church and state, or 
rather, between Christianity and the state, for it is 
necessary that the Church be truly Christian. The 
Reformation, for example, would have been im- 
possible without the protection of the state. Luther 
would have shared the fate of John Huss, that is, 
burned alive, but for the protection of the Elector 
of Saxony. And it so happened that the Elector had 
the support of his people—in North Germany the 
people were ripe for revolt against Rome, and con- 
sequently sympathized with Luther’s aim, the re- 
formation of the Catholic Church. 

Luther had no intention originally of establishing 
a new Church, nor did he regard the reformation 
as a new establishment, but as a reformation of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. To quote Archbishop 
Sdderblom (‘‘Christian Fellowship,” p. 46): “‘It is 
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high time for Evangelic theology to abandon the un- 
historic view of a leap from Paul and Augustine to 
Luther. Luther is not a repristinator but a continu- 
ator and created with the material that the Church 
gave him. Even in 1541 Luther emphasized that his 
part of Christendom, unfortunately expelled, really 
belonged to the Church, too. ‘No one can deny that 
both we and the papists come from the holy baptism 
and are therefore called Christians.’ Moreover, 
Luther and his friends had the sacrament, the key- 
power of the Word, the ministry, the Apostles’ 
Creed; the) Lordis; Prayer," .))) Dhey ‘cannot vine 
anything new in us,’ said Luther. On the contrary, 
Luther as well as Erasmus stood up against many 
practices and cults in the Church that they proved to 
be decadent innovations.” | 

We need not enter upon a description of the deca- 
dance of the Church of Christ from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century; it is too well known to 
require space in this essay. But one glaring example 
may be mentioned, as its correction was Luther’s 
first aim, namely the sale of ‘‘Indulgences.’’ The 
original theory of indulgences was the remission by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of temporal punishment 
due the sinner. The basis of the theory was, of 
course, Christ’s commitment to Peter, supposed to 
have been transferred to the Pope as Peter's suc- 
cessor, so that he could bind or loose sinners at will. 
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In so far as the Church was concerned, the remission 
was limited to temporal punishment. But from this 
it was an easy transition to the belief among the 
laity that the indulgences remitted not only tem- 
poral but eternal punishment as well. And this be- 
lief was fostered by unscrupulous ecclesiastics who 
sold indulgences, that is, pardoned sins for monetary 
considerations. In justice it must be stated, however, 
that there were sincere Christians left in the Church, 
who strongly condemned these practices. But the 
corrupt element was sufficiently powerful to frus- 
trate Luther’s efforts to reform the Church, and 
would even have succeeded in removing him but for 
the powerful protection previously mentioned. The 
Reformation unquestionably reacted beneficially 
upon the Roman Catholic Church in the end. And 
the loss by the Papacy of temporal power has no 
doubt contributed to the spiritualization of that 
Church. 

In the rest of Northwestern Europe the reforma- 
tion was of a more political nature than in the North 
German states. [he Princes chafed under the Roman 
vassalage and began to assert their independence. 
Economic’ reasons, ‘were also | factors, for the 
Church, as an institution, had gradually come into 
possession of such enormous domains as to threaten 
the very existence of secular government—there 
were not sufficient secular domains left to provide 
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the necessary revenue. This state of affairs had come 
to pass through bequests by superstitious persons 
who believed they could buy themselves into heaven, 
or shorten their stay in purgatory, by such means. 
At first the people were hostile or indifferent to any 
religious innovation, but gradually a nationalistic 
spirit was aroused. In modern times nationalism is 
quite compatible with allegiance to the Church of 
Rome, owing to the modified attitude she has been 
compelled to take. 

In the modern world only one place remains where 
religion has actual political significance, namely 
Tibet, which is the one remaining theocracy. The 
Dalai Lama is both secular and religious head of 
the state, as was the Pope until the papal state be- 
came part of united Italy in the year 1870. Tibet is 
still nominally a Chinese dependency, but practically 
it has been independent since the Chinese revo- 
lution, 1911-1912. China, too, was a theocracy of 
a sort till the emperor was deposed by the revolu- 
tion. The emperor claimed, and was believed, to be 
the son of heaven. Consequently among other duties 
it was his to offer sacrifices to heaven once a year. 
This was believed to redound to the credit of his 
subjects as well as to himself. 

The long and bitter struggle between the Arians 
and the Catholics, previously referred to, threatened 
to split up Christianity into two hostile churches 
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shortly after it became the official religion of Con- 
stantine’s empire. Constantine, who of course did 
not understand what the conflict was about, sided 
first with one side and then with the other. Arius 
had affirmed that the Son was “‘Perfect God, only- 
begotten; that through Him God had made the 
world (the Logos-idea), that He was the offspring 
of the Father, and yet not as one among things 
made.’ An Aecumenical Council was convened in 
Nicea, in the year 325, where it was finally decided, 
against Arius, that the Son is of the same substance 
as the Father, not of like substance. The Arians, 
however, were influential; Eusebius of Caesarea and 
Eusebius of Nicomedia were both well liked at 
- court—Constantine was baptized by the latter—and 
both had Arian leanings, though in the interest of 
harmony they had voted in favor of the Athanasian 
Creed. So, after a short time the Arians were again 
in favor, but only temporarily; the final victory 
rested with the Catholics. Yet we feel certain that 
Arianism had a mission to fulfill. For the Arians 
were the ones who chiefly carried Christianity to the 
“barbarians.’”’ And when wave after wave of bar- 
barians overwhelmed the Roman world these con- 
querors behaved in a manner that had never been 
seen in the world before—the legions of ‘“‘civilized”’ 
Rome had never behaved thus—to quote Dr. Leigh- 
ton Parks (‘“The Crisis Of The Churches’) : ‘The 
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barbarians saw in the lives of saintly women and 
heroic men the culmination of a faith of which they 
had already heard and which they in a manner had 
learned to obey. ... They recognized their spiritual 
kin in the Christians of the empire and spared them. 
They had not been converted by the Catholic Church, 
they had heard the Gospel from those whom that 
church had cast out, the Arians.” 

A modern philosopher has said that the heights 
to which the Greek mind was able to soar was due 
to the fact that the Greek nation had no sacred tra- 
ditions, no infallible books, beyond the teaching of 
which they dared not to go. Something similar may 
be said of the northern barbarians, the Goths and 
the other Germanic tribes; they had no sacred tra- 
ditions; their original religion was comparatively 
simple, fairly free from superstition and, on the 
whole, rather majestic: for example, where the 
folks of the South-lands had to cross the black river 
Styx to the land of shadows after death, the Norse- 
men rode over the rainbow to Walhalla, the dwell- 
ing place of the blessed. Consequently the invading 
hosts constituted the kind of material required for 
the building up of a Christianity untainted by ideas 
such as those inherited by the Church from the 
eastern Mystery-cults. They possessed comparative 
purity of morals, unsophisticated minds, and, the 
best of all, receptivity. Ihe metaphysics of the 
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Church fathers was beyond their comprehension, 
and hence did not trouble them. The central fact of 
Christianity, the redeeming power of faith in Jesus 
Christ, was all-suficient. We may be permitted to 
believe that this infusion of new blood had a purify- 
ing effect on the western church. ‘The eastern church 
degenerated into a cult of iconolatry and supersti- 
tion. 

Thus we see the hand of Providence in history. 
The Roman empire in spite of itself made the dis- 
semination of Christianity possible; that was its 
mission. St. Paul’s special mission was to save Chris- 
tianity from becoming a mere Jewish sect. And now 
the barbarians had to furnish the new soil in which 
was to grow a Christianity freed from weeds in so 
far as that was possible in an age of superstition. Of 
course, Christianity has not yet become what its 
Founder intended. But the vicissitudes it has passed 
through in the past without losing its vitality en- 
courages us to predict with confidence that in the 
fulness of time it shall attain its destined goal. But 
this will require an interpretation of the Divine 
Message that does not clash with reason. Only by 
ridding itself of its pagan, or semi-pagan, heritage 
can Christianity become a truly universal religion. 
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The Function of Religion in 
Human Life 


FE, have posited that religion is one of three 
\ \ coordinates required for the interpretation 
of the world we live in. It is not on record 
that any great civilization has ever evolved in the 
absence of religion; not, however, any particular 
religion, but religion taken in its universal sense, as 
revelation to man of the Universal Spirit. Neverthe- 
less, we have assumed a progressive revelation that 
culminated in Christianity, in consequence of which 
we have ignored all religions not in a direct line of 
that progress; that is to say, all the religions of the 
Far East. However, it would perhaps be too much 
to assume that only Christianity leads to salvation— 
The days are gone when we could complacently be- 
lieve that all who do not confess Christ as their 
Savior shall be damned, or that other religions may 
not be in line as progressive revelation of God, ac- 
cording to the light of their prophets—All-Father 
is but One, though many are His messengers. 
Whilst our assumption as to the preéminence of 
Christianity is justified, yet its Founder evidently 
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intended that it should be progressive. This is in- 
dicated by His saying to the disciples: ‘‘I have many 
things yet to say unto you, but ye cannot now bear 
it.” What can this mean but that Jesus had arrived 
at a realization of their insufficiency, intellectually 
and spiritually, of which they had given ample 
proof; that in consequence He could make them 
understand only the irreducible minimum of what 
was. required of them as Apostles of the Kingdom 
_of God; that for the rest they would have to depend 
upon enlightenment by the Holy Spirit, which He 
promised to send? Hence they were expected to 
progress spiritually, as they evidently did. But that 
progress was not to end with the Apostolic Age; it 
is our inheritance, and if we fail to progress spiritu- 
ally we are unfaithful stewards. Has the Christian 
Church progressed spiritually? We are afraid that 
she has shared the fate of other religions and re- 
mained static. | 

While it may be objected that, as Jesus deliber- 
ately chose His disciples among the “intellectually 
insufficient,’ ignorant fishermen, and such, He must 
have done so for some mysterious purpose. But 
where could He have found intellectuals except | 
among the Scribes and Pharisees, all his implacable 
enemies, as it proved? If His disciples had been 
chosen from among that class, need we ask how His 
teachings would have been received? 
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Our present concern, however, is about religion as 
a universal spiritual phenomenon, and its function 
in human life. The greater proportion of mankind 
has no Christian affiliation. All religions of the 
higher order have one purpose in common, namely 
Salvation. The form any particular religion has 
assumed has been determined by what salvation 
signifies in the mind of its founder, or in the minds 
of those who have been instrumental in its subse- 
quent development. For example, to pre-Exile Israel 
salvation was for Israel, not for Israelites. In post- 
Exile times, on the other hand, this idea changed, 
under Persian and Babylonian influence, as we have 
seen; individual salvation was now believed in—by 
the strict fulfillment of the law and by sacrificial 
offerings. In Pauline theology salvation is by re- 
demption. We have seen that in the Zoroastrian 
system there was no soterial idea, salvation could 
be attained only by righteousness. Again, salvation 
may be attained by mystic union with a savior-god, 
as in the Mystery-cults of the Levant; or in Ancestor- 
worship, by the efforts of the descendants. Moslems 
are saved by the faith in Allah and his prophet, Mo- 
hammed, and in former times by zealous extermina- 
tion of “‘infidels,” i. e., non-Moslems. In Buddhism 
we find a unique form of salvation, namely by the 
cessation of re-births. Buddha denied the existence 
of God and of soul. The peculiarity of his system 
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is that he accepted the Brahmine doctrine of re-birth, 
probably owing to his having been nutured in that 
faith. In his system no soul, no consciousness, and 
no memory passes over from one body to the other; 
it is the grasping and craving still existing in the 
dying that passes over to the new body, but how this 
takes place and how the new body happens to be 
ready at the precise moment is left unexplained. One 
may wonder why such a peculiar religion could have 
become one of the great religions of the world and a 
great rival to Christianity in the Orient. The expla- 
nation is probably to be found in the fact that the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls in the re- 
ligion, Brahmanism, which Buddhism partly dis- 
placed, was greatly dreaded. For the re-birth might 
be in animals, or even in the meanest vermin, and 
the course of transmigration might be interminable. 
The Buddhist adaption of this doctrine provided a 
surer way of escape from its miseries, for as the 
cravings were conquered the reward was escape 
from re-birth. Buddha’s teaching was mainly con- 
cerned about how the grasping and craving was to 
be overcome; that was his soteriology. 

Thus in its orginal form Buddhism was a religion 
only for this world. Its ethics was of the highest 
order, however. Of course, a religion without a god 
or a life after this is not very satisfying, so these 
omissions were remedied after the founder’s death. 
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Buddha himself was transformed into a god, and a 
heaven was provided for his worshippers. It should 
be added that the historic Buddha, whose real name 
was Gotama (or Gautama), was only one of many 
incarnations of the “Buddha.” 

In justification of our characterization of Reli- 
gion, Philosophy and Science as three codrdinates 
we would point out that in each one of them we find 
a cosmogony. They have thus a common meeting 
ground in metaphysics. Of course, their quest of 
ultimate realities may be a vain chase after an Ignus 
Fatuus. But religion has an ineradicable tendency to 
become static. [his is indeed inevitable, for prac- 
tically every religion, even such modern manifesta- 
tions as Mormonism and Christian Science, claim 
divine revelation as its authority. The ultimate truth 
being thus once for all given, the tenets are of neces- 
sity as immutable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Philosophy and science are under no such 
handicap; they may follow the truth wherever it 
leads. 

If it be true that religion is a sine qua non in civi- 
lized society, it would follow that it is allied with the 
state regardless of whether it is organized as a state 
church or as a free-church, so-called. Hence there 
should be fraternal codperation between church and 
state, not subservience of one to the other. There is 
of course slight danger that the Church will again 
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become the hand-maiden of the state; rather, a ten- 
dency in the opposite direction is discernible. A con- 
siderable faction would like nothing better than to 
anathematize all knowledge not in perfect agree- 
ment with the Old Testament, and to have the secu- 
lar powers enforce its mandates. 

In the betterments of social maladjustments and 
helping to abolish race hatred and to outlaw war the 
Church has a great field for her activities. To incul- 
cate a Christian spirit in the relations between man 
and man and between the nations, that is something 
worthy of her efforts. But to succeed in this the 
churches must attract to the ministry men of vision, 
men of a type who dare to think independently and 
act accordingly, men of education and culture, phi- 
losophers and scientists as well as theologians, in 
short, men whose attainments are such as to com- 
mand the respect of statesmen and others who direct 
the course of the world. But in many denominations 
that kind of men are barred; they are too apt to be 
scornful of the ignorance, to use no harsher term, 
that those churches tolerate and sanction; so they 
are labeled “heretics.” 

To accomplish anything worth while in the indi- 
cated direction also requires united effort. While 
praiseworthy attempts are being made to find some 
basis of codperation, they are bound to strand on 
the tendency in many, if not most, denominations to 
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regard themselves as the sole possessors of the whole 
truth. And there will perhaps always remain the 
scission between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
two almost equal divisions of Christendom. Yet 
when it comes down to essentials, they all profess the 
same principles. To quote Dean Inge: ‘“‘In the purely 
religious sphere there has been no schism. No form 
of Christian piety has separated itself from Christ; 
and therefore, there is nowhere any real obstacle to 
prevent Christians from returning through their 
fellowship with Christ to fellowship with each other. 
The unity of Christendom is unity in Christ, the 
unity of members with their head; and this unity has 
never been broken for any who ‘love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in uncorruptness.’ ”’ 

Some there are who say that tolerance of other 
religious opinion is indicative of lukewarmness of 
faith. Such notions are nonsensical; it is only on non- 
essentials that opinions differ: for example on the 
precise meaning of some doctrine that was not even 
dreamt of among primitive Christians, or the mode 
of administration of baptism, or the attitude towards 
evolution, and the like. Especially everything per- 
taining to evolution is anathema to some denomina- 
tions at present. So long as such points of difference 
are regarded as of more importance than the points 
about which they could all agree, and which are the 
essentials of Christianity, there is small chance of 
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unity. Nowadays the state takes no concern about 
such questions, even where, as in some monarchical 
countries, the head of the state is the Summus 
Episcopus. 

If the churches of Christendom could bring them- 
selves to the point of agreement in a world-wide 
propaganda (they might take a lesson from the 
effect of the war-propaganda of 1914-1918) for 
decency in international relations, i.e., for the appli- 
cation of Christian principles in dealings with other 
nations, they could probably change the state of 
mind of mankind within the space of time of a single 
generation. The Press could help along in this, of 
course, as its influence is perhaps fully as great as 
that of the churches. But its responsibility in the 
present state of moral anarchy is seemingly unre- 
alized. And we might add to our list the school his- 
tories of the various nations, none excepted. So long 
as the rising generation, which is to take up the 
world’s work and direct its political destiny when its 
time comes, so long, we say, as the youth of every 
country is brought up in the firm belief that their 
own nationals have always behaved like angels of 
light while all others have acted like very devils, race 
hatred is as inevitable as tomorrow’s sunrise. In 
this field the churches have unlimited opportunities 
for their activities. In countries, especially, where 
the churches are independent of the political powers 
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should they take advantage of their independence, 
even at the risk of being denounced in that awful 
term “Pacifist.” Unfortunately, however, many of 
the churches, and the greater part of the periodic 
press, have become dependent upon interests not 
generally in favor of such Utopian education. 

If we believe evolution to be the cosmic scheme, 
which indeed the very existence of the universe 
proves to be a fact, then we are bound to believe that 
this principle is at work in the world of men. This 
conclusion is rejected as unjustified optimism by pessi- 
mistic philosophers and theologians, many of whom 
are evolutionists, strange to say. But if evolution 
fails to work in some respects we are bound to con- 
clude either that the universe is purposeless or that 
the divine will is thwarted. The duration of human 
existence that we have had under observation, that 
is, historic time, has been too short to enable us to 
reach definite conclusions with respect to the prog- 
ress of our race, or to justify despair as to its possi- 
bilities. Of course, the past teaches us that in a given 
epoch a people, or a race, is capable of only a limited 
effort, as though the impetus that started it on its 
course had been spent. Every civilization has had 
its periods of rise, culmination and decline. The 
empires of the past have fallen apart, either through 
moral decay, or through stagnation, or through in- 
eptness of their rulers, or through all these com- 
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bined. It seems as though they had nothing more to 
contribute to human progress, and so their mission 
had been fulfilled. We believe, for example, that 
the divine purpose of the Roman empire was to 
prepare a fruitful soil for Christianity. But the Em- 
pire was built on conquests. Thus war was a means to 
an end. If this be mysticism, make the most of it. But 
suppose Palestine had been an independent Jewish 
commonwealth at the advent of Christ, can it be 
believed that Christianity could have held its own 
against the opposition of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in view of what actually befell? We believe it is 
precisely because Christianity was driven out of 
Palestine that it became a world religion. Suppose 
Palestine had been encircled by a barrier of hostile 
independent nations, all with intensely nationalistic 
gods—gods, let us say, like the Hebrew Yahveh, the 
Lord of Hosts— it would be fatuous to believe that 
this “Jewish sect’? would have won a hearing. We 
believe, consequently, that the whole trend of his- 
tory follows a divine plan. And we believe, too, that 
mankind is destined to come to a realization of the 
fact that it is one family. “Excelsior” is inscribed on 
its banner, and when the banner falls it is taken up 
by other standard bearers. Not that we shall ever 
arrive at a stage when no further progress is pos- 
sible; nor would that be desirable; a static world 
means death; a continual “becoming,” something to 
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always strive for but never to attain, this, we believe, 
is our destiny. 

It will cheerfully be admitted that war is such an 
outrage on reason that it is difficult to assign to it a 
place in the divine economy. Yet it seems probable 
that the combining of clans and tribes into larger 
social units could have been brought about only by 
force, that is, by wars. Not only was European civi- 
lization, but the Christianizing of Europe, made 
possible, or at any rate greatly accelerated, by the 
Roman conquests. We believe, therefore, that in 
history we can discern the hand of God—the God 
of humanity, not of chosen peoples. And it may be 
that wars are the birth pangs of humanity, a means 
to teach us the folly of racial strife and lack of co- 
operation. [The World War, to take a fresh example, 
accomplished the elimination of most—unfortu- 
nately not all—of the rulers and statesmen whose 
ineptness brought it about. But the most useful of 
the lessons it taught mankind was the fact that all 
the participants were losers; losers in wealth and 
spirituality. It brought home to a greater proportion 
of mankind than any war in history has ever done 
the stupidity of attempting to settle international 
difference by such means. If it served to bring home 
to mankind the lesson that Christian principles ap- 
plied to international relations furnish the only 
means of security the war would not have been in 
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vain. But this is probably unjustified optimism. The 
folly of wars will probably have to be driven home 
by a still more severe lesson. 

Religion, to be a living thing, must be a personal 
experience. In the nature of things it cannot be other- 
wise, for religion must be lived, hence it must be 
subjective. By this we do not mean that in our opin- 
ion God is a mere subjective abstraction, but rather 
that we experience Him as immanent, that is, incar- 
nate in us. St. Paul’s expression ‘‘Christ in me”’ can- 
not be conceived to mean anything else than that he 
experienced Christ as incarnate in him, as God is 
incarnate in Christ; just as the expression “I in 
Christ’? must mean the reciprocal relation, that in 
Christ he lived and moved and had his being. ‘Thus 
St. Paul’s God-consciousness centred in Christ as the 
very incarnation of God. Incarnation, then, is cen- 
tral in the Pauline system, as is Vicarious Atone- 
ment. Indeed, to Paul the former was inconceivable 
without the latter, for the God of the Hebrews 
could obviously (to him) be reconciled only by Blood 
Atonement. Only thus could Paul rationalize what 
he believed to be a changed relation between God 
and man. 

Let us accordingly revert for a moment to the 
idea that the specific purpose of the universe is to 
bring forth and be the abode of beings sufficiently 
akin to God spiritually to become His co-workers in 
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the establishment of His Kingdom. Now let us try to 
find a rational basis for that idea. Hypothetically, 
we might suppose the universe to be just as necessary 
to God as He is to the universe, because brooding in 
solitary splendor over a void, contemplating His 
own Holiness, would be incompatible with the rea- 
sonableness of God, and we cannot permit ourselves 
to think of God as irrational. Now if the universe 
has a purpose it is necessarily subject to divine inter- 
est. [he Incarnation points to the purpose of the 
universe—the universe is the means by which God 
expresses Himself. Hence the Incarnation of God in 
Christ can not be conceived as a solitary spiritual 
phenomenon. Presumably there are other inhabited 
worlds besides ours, though there may be none in 
our solar system, and while they may not, and prob- 
ably do not, pass through experiences similar to 
those of our world, yet since evolutionary processes 
are undoubtedly universal we shall probably make 
no mistake if we assume that inhabitants of other 
worlds are the recipients of progressive spiritual 
revelation, like ourselves. Incarnation may therefore 
be a universal fact in the widest sense, and not for 
our world alone. 

We have considered the difficulty our finite minds 
necessarily experience in formulating a God-idea 
adequate to an infinite cosmos. This is a difficulty 
that has always confronted the human mind, as is 
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evident from the crude anthropomorphic ideas man- 
kind had of God in pre-Christian times, and indeed 
after. It was necessary, therefore, that God should 
reveal Himself in and through Jesus Christ. For 
this He chose the psychological moment, when a 
greater proportion of humanity was united under 
one sceptre than had ever been the case before or 
has ever been. since. Before the advent of Christ 
there was no real knowledge of God in the world. 
True, blind fumbling attempts to find God are dis- 
cernible throughout all human history, but these at- 
tempts consisted mainly in erecting altars to the 
“Unknown God.” ‘True, also, that God had spoken 
in pre-Christian times to Seers and Prophets—not 
all of them Hebrews—and they understood imper- 
fectly, for they were not attuned to the divine spirit. 

Now, to come back to religious experience; it can 
clearly mean nothing else than spiritual communion 
of man with God, a reaction of the divine upon the 
human spirit. How is such communion possible? 
Let us use a crude analogy: suppose that not long 
ago someone had been in possession of a Radio send- 
ing apparatus, the only one in existence. And sup- 
pose, further, that others, one by one, had conceived 
the notion that some such apparatus might exist, and 
began to experiment with receiving sets, very im- 
perfect at first, but that with gradual improvements 
they at last succeeded in receiving parts of the broad- 
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castings. We have tried to show, in a previous chap- 
ter, that the human mind evolved pari passu with 
the evolution of language. Language, then, is not 
only the tool or instrument of the mind, but it is that 
through which thought takes form. Now suppose that 
mind has the same functional relation to the spirit that 
language has to the mind, then it would follow that 
the human spirit is dependent upon these instruments 
for divine revelation, which, we reiterate, has never 
been clearly received, largely owing to the limitation 
of language and the consequent limitation of the 
human mind. In proportion as this two-fold limita- 
tion has been overcome has revelation been progres- 
sive. But this two-fold evolution has in various de- 
grees been shared by a large proportion of the 
human family; why, then, has not religious experi- 
ence been correspondingly general? The obvious 
answer is that minds are undeveloped despite the 
availability of the instruments to all. This, indeed, is 
a limitation that religion shares with science and, 
especially, with philosophy, neither of which appeals 
to the average mind, for the simple reason that 
thinking is a painful process. It is much more com- 
fortable to get one’s opinions ready-made. But peo- 
ple having that type of mind are not likely to get 
religious experience; we find the passive believers 
in that class. 

Consequently, although religion has apparently a 
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wider appeal than the foregoing paragraph would 
seem to imply, this is true only with respect to out- 
ward conformity and passive belief based on author- 
ity. But conformity may have a merely utilitarian 
objective, and passive belief may be simply a defence 
mechanism. Such belief may be convenient, of course; 
it gives no trouble to the mind, and it may bring sal- 
vation by magic: for example by priestly interces- 
sion, or by propitiary sacrifices, neither of which dif- 
fers in any essential from the prayer-wheel method 
said to be practiced in Tibet. There is nothing sub- 
jective in such religion. 

We do not mean, of course, that real religion 
should not be a matter of belief but of experience. 
Belief, that is, faith, is indeed a broader basis of reli- 
gion than is experience, for the latter requires a 
certain degree of mysticism, which, if we except that 
which is allied to superstitition, relatively few of us 
possess. Moreover, faith is a sine qua non in religion. 
What we do mean is that passive belief results in 
passive religion. It is possible to believe every word 
in the Bible, from Genesis to the Johannine Revela- 
tion, and yet be a stranger to all that is essential in 
Christianity. There is another type of religion; posi- 
tive, dynamic. In this category we reckon St. Paul; 
and faith was indeed the very soul of his religion. 
Few, of course, have had Paul’s vivid religious ex- 
perience, for none of us has traveled the road to 
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Damascus, but, like him, many have a mystic sense 
of relation with God in and through Jesus Christ— 
of being joint-heirs with Christ. This kind of mysti- 
cism is wholly unrelated to both superstition and 
magic. St Paul’s interpretation of the event on Cal- 
vary was rationalization, necessary to reconcile his 
old with his new world-view. 

Nevertheless, if we compare the religion of Jesus 
with the form Christianity has taken under the in- 
fluence of the Apostle to the Gentiles, we find a 
difference which, we believe, accounts for the diff- 
culties Christianity presents to the modern mind. 
Ultimately these difficulties derive from the Hebrew 
world-view. Religions have been universally unfortu- 
nate in their theories of the cosmos. Given the world- 
view that had its roots in Zoroastrian dualism and St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the messianic prophecies in 
the Old Testament, together with the Hebrew God- 
concept, the Pauline theology was inevitable. And 
Augustine’s interpretation of St. Paul’s interpreta- 
tion added to the difference in question, In conse- 
quence Christianity is today on the defensive as 
never before in its history. ‘he remedy lies, we 
believe, in getting back to fundamentals; not the 
imaginary fundamentals of the Traditionalists, but 
to the unadorned teaching of Jesus. If we truly be- 
lieve the Incarnation to be a fact—tthe metaphysic 
of this event matters not in the least—then we are 
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bound to believe Jesus’ teaching to be authoritative, 
requiring no interpretation. Now, what is the intrin- 
sic evidence of its authoritativeness? This: that if 
Jesus had never lived; if the teaching ascribed to 
Him were an invention, it would be the greatest 
achievement of the human mind recorded in history. 
Additional proof we have in the fact that mankind 
has never succeeded in living up to the ideals of 
Jesus, either individually or collectively. Nor is 
this all. Besides the central fact of the Incarnation, 
there are multitudinous other manifestations of di- 
vine purpose with man in the universe, including 
the fact of the universe itself. All these things con- 
stitute sufficient fundamentals for an abiding faith in 
God and His purpose, and, after all, this is the 
essence of religion. 

Not the least important function of the Christian 
religion is to guide the youth of the Christian world 
through the formative years. And the same applies, 
of course, to other religions as well. Here a serious 
problem confronts us. Unquestionably there is dan- 
ger in teaching the children in the old orthodox way, 
emphasizing the miraculous events recorded in both 
the Old and the New Testaments. True, they arouse 
interest in the very young, as do fairy-stories; the 
children believe them implicitly, as they believe in 
Santa Claus. Later, when they begin to get a little 
worldly wisdom, they lose faith both in the reality of 
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Santa Claus and the wonder stories in the Bible, 
putting both in the same category, as fiction. In illus- 
tration of how such early skepsis may be born, the 
writer may perhaps be permitted to relate a per- 
sonal experience: At the age of 10 or 11 he hap- 
pened to strike the water of a pond with a stick, 
whipping it into a fine spray. As it was early morn- 
ing and the sun right at his back, there was formed 
a perfect little rainbow. As a flash came the thought: 
‘Ts this, too, a sign that there shall not be another 
flood ?””’ 

As the children grow up, and get a little smatter- 
ing of scientific knowledge of the popular sort, which 
they cannot reconcile with what they have learned 
about miracles, their childish faith breaks down. 
Having been taught that their religion requires them 
to believe absolutely in the wonder stories in the — 
Bible; such stories, for example, as that a prophet 
was swallowed by a large fish, in whose belly he re- 
mained alive three days, or that the sun stood still 
at the command of Joshua, and the like, they are 
forced to make their choice between their early be- 
liefs and natural laws easily verifiable. And with the 
loss of faith in miracles goes the faith in religion. 
Nor can the immature minds discriminate between 
what is essential in religion and what is merely em- 
bellishments. Half-understood science, moreover, is 
apt to bring conceit; the world can be explained 
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mechanically; natural laws account for everything. 
Here Alexander Pope’s verse is applicable: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain 
And drinking deeply sobers us again. 
A few, of course, get over their intoxication; more 
profound scientific knowledge has generally a sober- 
ing effect. But few are those having a profound scien- 
tific knowledge. 

However, with the passing of the years of ado- 
lescence the necessity of a religious belief reconcil- 
able with the laws of nature generally makes itself 
felt among thinking beings. But those who take at 
its face value the Fundamentalist assertion that reli- 
gion must be accepted with all the accretions gath- 
ered during the centuries or not at all generally 
jettison their religion altogether, as useless baggage. 
The Fundamentalists accuse the Modernists among 
the clergy of being the cause of this, not realizing 
that they, themselves, are driving rational people 
away from the churches. 

Unquestionably miracles were a help to the 
Church in its early days. She had to attract converts 
from a population unable to conceive anything to 
have religious value unless it had miraculous associa- 
tions. We cannot know, of course, whether all the 
miraculous events contained in the Gospels were re- 
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corded in the source writings. But we may be rea- 
sonably sure that the healing miracles were all there. 
On the other hand, it may be suspected that those 
contrary to the laws of nature were later introduced 
as a concession to the universal human craving for 
the marvelous. If so, the Old Testament furnished 
an excellent precedent for such a course. But the 
miracles of the Old Testament evidently belong to 
the same category as those found in other primitive 
religions, i.e., they are myths. In the present age 
miracles are no real help to religion. Those whose 
belief is influenced by miracles would be believers 
without them. This category includes Roman Catho- 
lics, who are great believers in the miraculous. 
Among Protestants, many are believers in spite of, 
not because of, the miracles recorded in the Gospels. 
Among miracles believed by Roman Catholics we 
will only mention the liquefaction, twice a year, of 
the blood of St. Januarius. The extraordinary part 
of this miracle is that, although the saint was be- 
headed towards the end of the third century, his 
blood (marvelously preserved twelve hundred 
years) began to liquefy first in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. The many wonder-cures effected by 
relics—St. Veronica’s veil is an example—need not 
detain us; the cures thus effected are no doubt often 
genuine, brought about by auto-suggestion. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the Church is not 
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always a party to these deceptions. There are cases 
on record where the Church has at first reluctantly 
submitted to popular clamor, which supports our 
view that miracles may have been invented to satisfy 
popular demand. But Christianity itself is sufficiently 
marvelous not to require such frail support. 

To thinking beings Christianity becomes thus a 
problem to be solved in one way or another. Belief 
in God offers no difficulties. Indeed, it is more diff- 
cult, nay impossible, not to believe in His existence. 
But, as we have argued elsewhere, a finite mind can 
form no adequate conception of a Spirit embracing 
an infinite cosmos. Here is where Christianity enters. 
What is the meaning of Christianity in the cosmic 
scheme? According to Jesus: “He who sees me sees 
the Father.’’ What does this mean? Surely Jesus did 
not mean that God is like Him in physical aspect; He 
meant, we take it, that the likeness is spiritual, a 
matter of attributes: Jesus was compassionate and 
loving, so is God; Jesus demanded that we love one 
another, so does God; Jesus saw a spark of goodness 
under the surface even of those regarded by their 
fellowmen as great sinners, so does God; He insisted 
on essentials: serving our fellow mortals, feeding 
the hungry, succoring those in distress, consoling the 
bereaved, and so on; so does God. Of course no one 
possesses such positive virtues as Jesus (and God) 
demands, but anyone can subscribe to such views of 
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the Diety. In the Christ Spirit, then, we have a pre- 
sentation of the Divine Spirit,* and our problem is 
how to develop the virtues we should possess in 
order to be Christians in the full sense of that term. 
The orthodox view is that this cannot be done with- 
out divine help. It may be so. 

It may be, of course, that our hypothetical ‘‘think- 
ing being” feels that traditional Christianity requires 
reconstruction, at any rate in so far as he is con- 
cerned. In other words, he may sense a necessity 
of rationalizing Christianity so as to conform with 
the immutable laws of nature in so far as they have 
been ascertained, and as he understands them. It fol- 
lows that a complete world-view must include all 
that constitutes the cosmos. This is why we have 
insisted upon religion, philosophy and science being 
coordinates, and hence interdependent. Without 
taking concern about the laws of nature we should 
soon cease to be concerned about anything else. 


*Dean W. R. Inge’s view of the Deity may be of some interest in this 
connection. We quote from ‘‘Outspoken Essays,’’ Second Series; page 24: 
“There is no evidence for the theory that God is a merely moral Being, and 
what we observe of His laws and operations here indicates strongly that He 
is not. If we suppose that His interests are about equally divided between 
the moral, intellectual and aesthetic aspects of His creation, so that He en- 
joys all the wonders which science studies and all the beauties which art 
imitates, no less than the holiness of a saint or the self-devotion of a hero, 
then much which the mere moralist finds a scandal in the government of 
the world receives a satisfactory explanation. I have never understood why 
it should be considered derogatory to the Creator to suppose that He has a 
sense of humour. The lack of this sense is considered a defect in human 
nature; and some of us would think that heaven would be very dull with- 
out it. The world is full of absurdities which to a superior Being may 
afford infinite merriment. . . . We often, without meaning it, picture God 
as @ sour Puritan. It would be easier to justify His ways to man if we 
pictured Him more genially.”’ 
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It follows from the foregoing that religion can be 
only a personal question, no one else can formulate 
it for us; we all have different ideas about God, about 
the Incarnation, about salvation, in short, about 
everything pertaining to religion. Some persons have 
a more intense religious sense than others; some are 
mystics and some are rationalists; some seek religi- 
ous experience in solitude. Not only Christians but 
devotees of other religions, especially Buddhists, try 
to find God by withdrawal from the world—in solli- 
tary contemplation. That way may or may not lead 
to God, it may only lead to self-contemplation of 
one’s own holiness. God is to be found in the world, 
among His children. It is difficult to believe that con- 
templation in perpetual inactivity can be pleasing to 
God in view of Jesus’ condemnation of negative 
virtues. Jesus indicated how we can serve Him and 
the heavenly Father, namely by serving our brethren. 
God does not need our services for Himself, but for 
His children—we have noted in a previous chapter 
how insistent Jesus was on this phase of religion. 

While it is true, as many contend, that God can 
be worshipped just as earnestly in solitariness as in 
a congregation of people, there is, nevertheless, a 
thrill in community worship that cannot be experi- 
enced in solitude. The emotional appeal (for, after 
all, religion has an emotional appeal) of a multitude 
communing together with God, the community sing- 
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ing and, last but not least, the ritual, cannot be experi- 
enced under any other condition. Moreover, worship 
is only part of religion, and perhaps not the more 
essential part from the divine point of view. 

On the other hand, with prayer it is quite other- 
wise. It may be an idiosyncrasy, but to the present 
writer congregational praying has something me- 
chanical about it; it can never give a sense of the 
intimate communion with our heavenly Father which 
is the purpose of prayer. Yet we cannot but recog- 
nize that prayers are a sine qua non in public wor- 
ship. Nevertheless, praying is uniquely a personal 
matter. But it is necessary to differentiate between 
legitimate and illegitimate praying. To the latter 
category belong all petitions for divine interference 
with the course of nature, as do petitions for ma- 
terial favors. If it happens that things work out 
according to our desires we fondly believe that our 
supplications have been granted, in which we of 
course delude ourselves. There is, however, a legiti- 
mate kind of prayer even in this category, namely 
for divine assistance when we are in dire need. Not 
that God interposes directly, but through human 
agency, which, we believe, He influences spiritually. 
There is, moreover, a psychological effect of pray- 
ing, which is of great value in adversity, in that it 
helps to keep up waning courage. 

But praying in solitude for spiritual guidance is 
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preéminently man’s legitimate means of communing 
with the Eternal Spirit. We note that Jesus com- 
muned with His Father in secret, as He admonished 
His disciples, as well as us, to do. While the Lord’s 
Prayer covers both our spiritual and our material 
needs, it is rather a form of public prayer than a. 
form of intimate communing with our heavenly 
Father. It was presumably given as a guide for 
community praying. To ask for spiritual guidance, 
for ourselves and all humanity, that, we repeat, is 
legitimate praying, but more for the psychological 
effect on ourselves than to influence God, for He 
is aware of our spiritual needs without our reminder. 
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Christian Eschatology 


HE writer of this essay is not unmindful of 

the saying ‘‘Fools venture where angels fear 

to tread”’ yet he cannot forego the pleasure of 
a tilt with the most irrational of the ideas that make 
up the subject of the ensuing chapter. Eschatology 
is, of course, not uniquely Christian. Ever since man 
became the possessor of a contemplative mind has 
he pondered over his ultimate destiny, but has been 
generally convinced that death is not extinction of 
his whole personality, that a residue survives some- 
how, which he identifies with mind, or soul, or spirit, 
according to his definitions. Eschatology represents 
man’s various speculations about his adventures in 
a future life, speculations frequently associated with 
his beliefs as to the fate of his present abode, the 
earth. Immortality of some sort is therefore funda- 
mental to the subject in question. 

Belief in personal survival seems to have been al- 
most universal. Not so the idea of reward and pun- 
ishment, however. The latter was a natural out- 
come of a growing consciousness of sin, which was 
originally lacking, The belief of savages in personal 
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survival was certainly not due to divine revelation, 
or even to higher intuition, but simply to deduction 
from such a natural cause as dreams. In dreams the 
savage apparently wandered about in strange places, 
struggled with beasts or with his own kind, had 
converse with departed relatives and friends, and 
so on. On awakening he was astonished to find him- 
self in the very place where he fell asleep, and quite 
naturally concluded that while his body had been 
at rest his essential self, his soul, had been on ad- 
venturous journeys. From this it was but a step to 
the analogous conclusion that the final sleep had a 
similar result. It has been assumed that primitive 
man was unable to distinguish between sleep and 
death. With growing power of observation the dis- 
tinction was recognized; the sleeper breathed, 
whereas the dead did not. This led to the not unrea- 
sonable conclusion that breath constituted life, for 
when the breath ceased the body was permanently 
asleep, that is, dead. This deduction by the savage 
mind has left its mark on all languages: breath and 
spirit are designated by the same word, spiritus in 
Latin. 

The Egyptians appear to have been pioneers in 
evolving the idea of reward and punishment in the 
next life, according to one’s deserts in the earth-life, 
as they were in many other ideas adopted by later 
religions. Zoroaster was probably the first to evolve 
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the idea of a universal day of judgment and the end 
of the world, which idea was adopted by all the re- 
ligions that originated in the Levant, including 
Judaism and Christianity. On the other hand, the 
religions that have held sway in the Orient have ap- 
parently remained unaffected by Egyptian and Iran- 
ian thought. ‘These include the numerous indigenous 
religions of India, China and Japan. Ethical pre- 
cepts are the main characteristics of most of these 
religions, together with ancestral worship. They 
were originally fairly free from superstitious ele- 
ments, especially in China. From an eschatological 
point of view these religions are of no special in- 
terest. We shall therefore leave them out of our 
discussion. 

Deification and worship of ancestors have not 
been confined to the Far East, however; ancestral 
cults have been general among peoples of antiquity. 
The Lares and Penates of the Romans represented 
dead ancestors, believed to have come into possess- 
ion of the power to protect their decendants from 
dangers and misfortunes, in consequence of which 
prayers were directed to them. The household-gods, 
which Jacob’s wife, Rachel, carried away with her 
when.she left her father’s house, had probably a 
similar origin and function. But the benefits con- 
ferred by the spirits of the ancestors upon the de- 
scendants required to be reciprocated; the future 
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fate of the spirits depended upon the maintenance of 
the worship, care of the images, sacrifices at the 
graves and on house-altars; or the dead would be- 
come evil spirits. Hence numerous descendants were 
considered to be of supreme importance. 

In the conception of the next life there was little 
spirituality, however. The Egyptians thought of it 
mainly as a continuation of the life on earth, a be- 
lief that has reappeared in our days. The Greeks 
believed life after death to be an indefinable shadowy 
existence in Hades, a place thought to be located 
somewhere under the earth. In general, life in the 
next world was thought of as somehow material; 
a purely spiritual existence was beyond the human 
intellect to grasp. Nor should this cause wonder, 
seeing that even Christian thought requires the res- 
urrection of the body; implying that the spirit is 
not sufficient unto itself. 

Some of the Greek philosophers, however, con- 
ceived life after death as spiritual, as did a few Ro- 
mans. Plato did not conceive the soul inherently 
immortal, as we have seen, but believed immortality 
to be a free gift of God. In this there lies a germ 
of the doctrine of predestination. Aristotle held that 
the “Nous” (the universal mind) only is immortal. 
This view was shared by Averroes, a Moslem phil- 
osopher in the twelfth century, and Spinoza, although 
he held a somewhat similar view, in conformity with 
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his pantheistic belief, yet thought that ‘“‘the human 
mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, 
but that there remains of it something which is eter- 
nal’? (Ethics V, Prop. XXIII). Leibnitz affirmed 
the absolute independence of mind and body as dis- 
tinct ‘‘Monads.” The soul, by its nature as a single 
monad, is indestructible, and therefore immortal. 

Kant held that, “In the shortness of life, so in- 
adequate to the development of the glorious powers 
of human nature, we may find sufficient grounds for 
a doctrinal belief in the future life of the human 
soul. . . . But mere doctrinal belief is, to some ex- 
tent, wanting in stability. We often quit our hold 
of it, in consequence of the difficulties which occur in 
speculation, though in the end we inevitably return 
to it again. 

“It is quite otherwise with moral belief. For in 
this sphere action is absolutely necessary, that is, I 
must act in obedience to the moral law in all points. 
The end is here incontrovertibly established, and 
there is only one condition possible, according to the 
best of my perception, under which this end can 
harmonize with all other ends, and so have practical 
value—namely, the existence of a God and of a 
future world. I know also, to a certainty, that no 
one can be acquainted with any other conditions 
which conduct to the same unity of ends under the 
moral law. But since the moral precept is, at the 
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same time, my maxim (as reason requires that it 
should be), I am irresistibly constrained to believe 
in the existence of God and in a future life; and I 
am sure that nothing can make me waver in this be- 
lief, since I should thereby overthrow my moral 
maxims, the renunciation of which would render 
me hateful in my own eyes” (“‘Critique Of Pure 
Reason,” p. 464). 

Thus spoke one of the greatest of occidental 
philosophers. The opinion of modern philosophy 
may be summed up briefly as follows: The present 
life does not show the harmony that our sense of 
justice demands; the wicked prosper and the right- 
eous too frequently suffer; there is ground for ex- 
pecting compensation in a future life. A worthier 
argument for belief in immortality is that, those who 
live for ideals that cannot be fulfilled in this life 
live not for time but for eternity; unless these ideals 
are mere delusions we have a right to expect the 
continuance of life for their fulfillment. Again, love 
protests the severance of relations that death brings 
about, it demands their restoration in another ex- 
istence; since we feel that love is our most godlike 
possession, its claim has supreme validity. 

Neither of these bases for belief in immortality 
has the strength of the moral basis posited by Kant, 
however; they are sentimental rather than reason- 
able. But an even more valid basis, or at any rate 
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a more scientific, for belief in immortality is the in- 
destructibility of matter, in its ultimate form. Since 
matter is indestructible, the same must be predicated 
of the spirit. And that the ultimate principle of the 
material world is eternal is indicated by the eternal 
aspect of the universe, for an eternal universe is 
dependent upon the eternity of matter. 

Finally, we have the specifically Christian argu- 
ment for immortality, Christ’s resurrection. To 
quote St. Paul: “If Christ is not risen, my preaching 
is vain.’’ Nevertheless, St. Paul declared in unmis- 
takable terms that flesh and blood can not inherit 
the heavenly kingdom; that the risen body is a spirit- 
ual body. Obviously, Paul could not conceive of an 
existence purely spiritual, but neither could he con- 
ceive of a material body ascending to heaven, or to 
pass through locked doors, so he formulated the 
pseudo-concept, a spiritual body. The doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body is the weak point in 
Christian eschatology. We shall return to this sub- 
ject subsequently. 

There has been a great variety of opinions as to 
the future life and the world to come. It has been 
conceived as a continuation of the present life, as 
we have seen was believed by the Egyptians and is 
believed by Spiritualists today. It has been thought 
of as a joyous existence in compensation for the sor- 
rows and tribulations in the life here below. It has 
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been thought of as retribution, for example trans- 
migration of souls. And as a shadowy purposeless 
existence, as in Babylonia and Greece. With respect 
to the eschatology of the Bible, we cannot do better 
than to quote the Rey. A. E. Garvie (Enc. Brit. Art. 
Eschatology) : “‘ ‘As the Old Testament revelation 
is concerned primarily with the elect nation, and 
only secondarily with the individual persons com- 
posing it, we follow the order of importance as well 
as of time* in dealing first with the people. The 
universalism which marks the promise to the seed 
of the woman (Gen. III:15) appears also in the 
blessing of Noah (IX:25). In the promise to Abra- 
ham (XII:3) this universal good is directly related 
to God’s particular purpose for His chosen people; 
so also is the blessing of Jacob (XIX) and of Moses 
(Deut. XXXIII).... The conception of the ‘‘Day 
of the Lord”’ is frequent and prominent in the proph- 
ets, and the sense given to the phrase by the people 
and by the prophets throw into bold relief the con- 
trast between popular belief and prophetic faith. 
The people simply expected deliverance from their 
miseries and burdens by the intervention of Yahveh, 
because He had chosen Israel for His people. The 
prophets had an ethical conception of Yahveh; the 
sin of His own people and of other nations called for 


*It will be remembered that the idea of immortality did not appear in 
Israel until in post-Exile days. 
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His intervention in judgment as the moral ruler of 
the world. But judgment they conceived as prepa- 
ration for redemption. The day of the Lord is al- 
ways an eschatological conception, as the term is 
applied to the final and universal judgment, and not 
to any less decisive intervention of God in the course 
of human history. ... The day of the Lord will 
bring joy to Israel and even to the world. As a day 
of judgment it is accompanied by terrible convulsions 
of nature (not to be taken figuratively, but prob- 
ably intended literally by the prophets in accordance 
with their view of the absolute subordination of Na- 
ture to the divine purpose for man). It ushers in 
the Messianic age. While the moral issues are fully 
determined by this day, yet the world of the Messi- 
anic age is painted with the colors of the prophets’ 
own surroundings. Israel is restored to its own lands, 
and to it the other nations are brought into subjuga- 
tion, by force or persuasion. . . . 

‘“The eschatology of the New Testament attaches 
itself not only to that of the Old Testament but also 
to that of contemporary Judaism, but it avoids the 
extravagance’ of thei Jdatter., 1’ 1) The teaching jor 
Jesus centers, according to the Synoptists, in the 
great idea of the Kingdom of God, which is already 
present in the teacher Himself, but also future as re- 
gards its completion. In some parables a gradual 
realization of the kingdom is indicated (Matt. 
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XIII) ; in other utterances its consummation is con- 
nected with Christ’s own return, His Parousia 
(Matt. XXIV: 3, 37, 39), the time of which, how- 
ever, is unknown even to Himself (Mark XII:32). 
In this eschatological discourse (Matt. XXIV- 
XXV). He speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the world as near, and seemingly 
asone. . . . Lhe object of the Second Coming is the 
execution of judgment by Christ (Matt. XXV: 36- 
42), both individual (XXII:1-14) and universal 
(XIII:36-42). . . . The recompense of the right- 
eous is described as an inheritance, entrance into the 
kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like the 
angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, and 
so on;.and there is no intimation that the reward is 
capable of change, that the condition is a terminable 
one. [he retribution of the wicked is described as 
death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth, the undying worm, the quenchless 
fire, exclusion from the kingdom, eternal punishment, 
and the like.” 

How much of these sayings are the very words of — 
Jesus is impossible to determine. The undying worm 
and the quenchless fire are presumably analogies 
from the valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna, outside 
Jerusalem, where the refuse from the city, and 
bodies of executed criminals were cremated by a 
permanent fire. The place was one of utter desola- 
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tion and a good simile to sheol in popular imagina- 
tion. If these sayings are the ipsissima verba of Jesus, 
He may have meant them figuratively, or perhaps 
in conformity with contemporary Jewish eschato- 
logical thought. He could hardly have meant that a 
physical fire could be a punishment for spirits, or 
that a physical body could persist in such a fire. 
Neither is it likely that Jesus held such materialistic 
views as the latter saying implies. It may be, of 
course, that these sayings are not authentic; they may 
have been edited into the Gospel texts on a later occa- 
sion, in an attempt to clarify some obscure sayings, 
or to restate them in current terms. On the other 
hand, as there are no indications in the Gospels that 
the thoughts. of Jesus flowed in channels different 
from those of His contemporaries, or that He ex- 
pressed His thoughts in new terms, He naturally 
illustrated His meanings in the language of the time 
and had perforce to use current terms in eschatology 
as in all other respects in order to be understood. 
We have in mind His apparent belief in demoniac 
possession. But it is unbelievable that He intended 
to convey the idea that mental disorders and epilepsy 
are caused by demons (devils) taking possession of 
the victims. If He had not used the current terms 
He would not have been understood. 

It is interesting to note the observations of a 
famed theologian, Dean Inge, on Christian eschatol- 
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ogy: ... ‘““The advance of science has made the 
old eschatological framework untenable. Curiously 
enough, it was not Darwin or Lyell or any other 
nineteenth-century scientist who struck the blow, but 
Corpernicus and Galileo in the time of the Renais- 
sance. If the earth is a planet revolving round the 
sun, and if the solar system is only a speck in infi- 
nite space, the old geographical heaven and hell must 
be abandoned. Hell is not beneath our feet; volcanic 
eruptions are not caused, as the Schoolmen sug- 
gested, by overcrowding in the infernal regions; and 
heaven is not a place which could be reached by an 
aeroplane if we knew the way. There is no religious 
topography; there is no particular place where God 
lives. This has been admitted by Christian philoso- 
phers for ages; long before Galileo, theologians de- 
clared, without being accused of heresy, that God 
has His center everywhere and His circumference 
nowhere; so that we cannot get nearer heaven by 
altering our position in space. Educated Christians, 
even in the Middle Ages, were not committed to the 
child’s picture-book theology which is often sup- 
posed to be the only accredited doctrine of the Chris- 
tian religion.* But it is notorious that even at the 
present day most people still believe that Christi- 
anity asserts the existence of a geographical heaven 
and hell. Here, then, we have a plain case in which 


*But is that not precisely the theology of the so-called Fundamentalists ? 
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traditional teaching is flatly contradictory to the 
facts of science which have been known for cen- 
turies, and also ethically revolting. Can we be sur- 
prised that it has lost all power to influence conduct 
or command real credence ?”’ 

‘The main reason why so little has been done to 
relieve Christianity of this burden is that certain 
other beliefs are bound up with it. For instance, if 
heaven is not a place, what shall we do with our 
bodies in heaven? And what reason is there any 
longer to believe in a general resurrection, or in the 
physical resurrection and ascension of Christ? Many 
no doubt would be glad to be relieved of these 
miracles, which are a stumbling-block to them; but 
many others would feel that the foundations of their 
belief were being shaken if the physical resurrection 
were impunged. The majority of men and women 
are, in a sense, materialists. They live in a world of 
space and time; and the spaceless and timeless is for 
them the unreal or non-existent. Materialistic dogma- 
tism is the clerical form of dogmatic materialism. 
The theology of the average bigot is of amazing 
crudity, but he has never thought it out. His the- 
ology, such as it is, is the carrier of his values. It is 
nothing to him that thought and knowledge have left 
behind forms of expression which were once natural 
enough. He thinks that his values are being attacked, 
and resists furiously. Thus it is very difficult to get 
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rid of irrational and obsolete forms of belief, espe- 
cially in eschatology, where all is and must be sym- 
bolic.” 

Another interesting quotation pertaining to this 
subject, but in a different key and of a different 
epoch, this time from one of the Church fathers, 
Tertullian, follows: “How shall I admire, how 
laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I behold so 
many proud monarchs and fancied gods groaning 
in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates, 
who persecuted in the name of the Lord, liquefying 
in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the 
Christians; so many sage philosophers blushing in 
red-hot flames, with their deluded scholars; so many 
celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal not 
of Minos, but of Christ; so many tragedians, more 
tuneful in the expression of their own suffer- 
ings. .. .* Comments on these ‘‘Christian’”’ senti- 
ments are unnecessary. 

Belief in physical resurrection is wholly irrational; 
the whole terrestrial sphere could not furnish the 
material necessary for the reconstruction of the 
bodies of all human beings who have lived until the 
present time even if the first pair had been created 
less than six thousand years ago. It follows that a 
general resurrection is an absolute impossibility. 


*Quoted from an article, ‘‘Windows In Heaven,” by Charles A. Bennett, 
in The Yale Review, January Number, 1928. 
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Furthermore, the greater proportion, about 65 per 
cent, of the body consists of water. After death the 
water evaporates, and the greater proportion finds 
its way eventually to the sea. Now, every water 
molecule is precisely like all other water molecules, 
and may have shared many times in the structure 
of human bodies, not to mention the bodies of beasts 
and other organisms. Suppose, however, that we 
pass over the physical side of the argument and 
admit that by miraculous intervention new bodies 
will be provided for all, not derived from the identi- 
cal material that constituted the original bodies, 
this would not be a resurrection but a new creation. 
But we would still have to face the fact that, being 
space-bound, they could not be accommodated on 
the earth’s surface. The scarcity of the earth’s popu- 
lation until comparatively recent time has been ad- 
vanced as proof that the earth is very young, less 
than six thousand years. But that scarcity was due 
to bad sanitation and a consequent high death rate. 
Pestilences were regular occurrences—the so-called 
“black death” of the fourteenth century is said to 
have carried off two-thirds of the population of 
Europe. Tribal wars exterminated whole tribes. 
And later, when civilization had been further ad- 
vanced, slavery became a legalized institution, and 
the constant need of new material made wars the 
chief industry of the ancient nations; wars were 
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frequently mere slave raids. With few exceptions 
the lifetime of slaves was brief. 

The idea of the resurrection of the body has no 
doubt evolved consequent on the difficulty the human 
mind encounters in trying to form an idea of pure 
spirit. It may have been thought that the dualism 
of body and spirit is a necessary condition of a com- 
plete being. But what about God? If the Divine 
Spirit is incomplete without a body; if, for example, 
the material universe is God’s body, as some religi- 
ous philosophers, and others, have thought, this is 
so closely allied to Pantheism as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable from it. Now, if the human spirit is an 
incomplete personality in the interval between the 
day of separation from the body and Judgment-day, 
under what condition does it exist? This state has 
been thought of as a sleep, as a shadowy existence, 
and the spirit has even been thought to be buried 
with the body. But it has also been thought of as in 
complete communion with God, in heaven; or, for 
sinners, as immediate descent into hell. But if the 
spirit be believed to be in heaven, why should it be 
believed necessary for it to return to earth on Judg- 
ment-day to be clothed with a material body? Was 
this belief engendered by a felt necessity of con- 
sistency: for example, to make physical suffering 
possible in a physical hell? ‘“The popular eschatology 
makes the Creator an Oriental Sultan, who prides 
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himself on the crude lavishness of his rewards, and 
the implacable ferocity of his punishment’? (Dean 
Inge). 

There are hints in the Gospels and more especi- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles of a new heaven and 
a new earth after the universal conflagration, prob- 
ably to conform with the belief in bodily resurrec- 
tion. Now this may not imply a new creation in toto, 
but whether it does or not, it agrees with the hy- 
pothesis of a perpetual universe. But the completion 
of such a cycle probably requires thousands of mil- 
lions of years, and so the disembodied spirits would 
have a long time to wait for their new bodies. This 
is said without levity. However that may be, Chris- 
tian eschatology carries the implication that a solely 
spiritual future life is not a satisfactory state. 

A universal Judgment-day accompanied with the 
end of the world is a corollary to the cosmogony of 
Genesis and the Fall of man, as was the Deluge. 
But the destruction of the earth for the wickedness 
of its inhabitants would imply that creation was a 
failure, that God made a mistake in creating the 
world and, as in Genesis VI:6, regretted it. That 
view carries the further implication that humanity 
is sinking lower and lower, morally, which happens 
not to be true. The fact is that humanity is still very 
young from a geological point of view. Considering 
this fact, our race has really made astonishing pro- 
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gress: it has created language, a variety of arts, in- 
cluding architecture of no mean merit; has created 
numerous systems of philosophy; has learned many 
of Nature’s secrets, and to master her to some extent; 
has made many fumbling attempts to find God and to 
some extent succeeded; in short, the human race is 
on its way to truly earn the proud designation 
Homo sapiens,—this despite occasional lapses. And 
in spite of this theologians would have us believe 
that God, in anger over our, from the human point 
of view, slow and stumbling progress, is going to 
strike us down before we have had a chance to attain 
the goal which some of us fondly hope that He has 
set for us, forgetting that for Him the existence of 
our race has been but a day. That is a ridiculous 
belief if we believe in the reasonableness of God. If 
evolution were not a fact the universe would be 
meaningless. 

And we are asked to believe in eternal punishment 
for even the slightest infraction of divine law. But 
endless punishment would be disproportionate to any 
sin a finite being could commit. What human father 
would mete out to an erring child punishment with- 
out cease even for the brief space of a lifetime? 
If he did, he would be rightly execrated by every 
decent fellowman. And yet we are told that a human 
father’s love is cold compared to the heavenly Fa- 
ther’s love for His children; why this inconsistency ; 
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why should we believe God capable of actions of 
which no moral human being would like to be guilty? 
Is it not time that we abandon such blasphemous 
beliefs? The theological argument that eternal ex- 
piation of sin is a necessary corollary of the awful 
righteousness of God is analogous to the pagan doc- 
trine that the gods were ruled by the Fates, which 
therefore were the supreme power in the universe. 
The implication is that God is so bound by His 
righteousness that He is not a self-determining Being. 
Whilst it is true that some sayings of Jesus appar- 
ently sanction the belief in eternal punishment, this 
is so unlike His other teaching about God that we 
are tempted, nay forced, to doubt their genuineness. 

“The great difficulty for us in considering the 
teaching of Christ about eternal life is the hotly 
controversial question whether He shared the apoca- 
lyptic dreams of His contemporaries.”’ (We quote 
again Dean Inge.)* ‘Personally, I think that He 
used the traditional prophetic language about the 
Day of the Lord, but that, like John Baptist, He 
revived the older prophetic tradition, and did not 
attach Himself to the recent apocalyptists. No doubt 
there are apocalyptic passages in the Synoptists, and, 
what is more important, the first two generations of 
Christians believed that the ‘Presence’ of the Mes- 


E *Confessio Fidei, ‘‘Outspoken Essays,’’ Second Series, page 88. By Dean 
nge. 
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siah was imminent. But the expectation of a sudden, 
dramatic and, above all violent upsetting of all hu- 
man institutions by miracle seems quite contrary to 
the temper of His mind, and would hardly be com- 
patible with sanity, much less with the position which 
Christians are bound to give Him. It is more to our 
present purpose to remind ourselves that Christ 
dwells very little on the future state, except in the 
parables of the Sheep and Goats, and of Dives and 
Lazarus; that these parables do not profess to be 
descriptions of actual events, whether past, present 
or future; and that they reproduce the current no- 
tions of the period about the next world, notions 
which have no supernatural authority. His one ar- 
gument for immortality is ‘God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living; for we all live unto Him.’ 
This is an argument, not for resurrection or survival, 
but for eternal life. ‘Because He lives, we shall live 
also.’ ” 

Modern theologians, however, are by no means 
unanimous as to whether the expiation demanded 
by divine justice will be permanent or transitory, 
nor as to its nature. Thus while Albrecht Ritschl 
supposed the wrath of God to mean annihilation of 
those who finally oppose themselves to the redemp- 
tion and the final purpose of the Kingdom of God 
(But can a spirit be annihilated?), I. A. Dorner be- 
lieved that eternal perdition can be the penalty only 
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of deliberate rejection of Christ, that those who have 
had no opportunity of choice in this world will get 
it in the next. And the Universalists believe that 
there will be a.universal restoration. Among’ Roman 
Catholics purgatory has largely taken the place of 
hell, and curiously enough, it is believed that the 
purging may be accelerated, and therefore shortened, 
by gifts to the church and by masses, paid for by the 
decedent’s relatives. Protestantism at once rejected 
purgatory; the souls passing at once to their ap- 
pointed places. We note, moreover, that the saying 
of Jesus to the penitent thief on the cross: “This 
day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” indicates no 
interim state, the corollary of which is that the 
damned depart at once to their appointed places. 
Consequently, Jesus’ preaching to ‘“‘the spirits in 
prison’? must have been in the permanent abode of 
the damned, and the preaching can have had but one 
purpose, to give the sinners another chance. 

The early Christian's hope of the Second Advent 
of Christ to establish His reign of glory on earth, 
which they believed to be imminent, has never been 
wholly extinguished among Christians. If the Gospel 
records are correct, Jesus expected an early return. 
With the postponement of that event, the expecta- _ 
tion became greatly modified under the influence of 
the later Jewish apocalyptic literature. In the early 
expectation the Second Coming and the end of the 
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world were coincident. Under Jewish influence it 
came to be believed that they would be separate 
events. The later Jewish apocalyptic writings them- 
selves were modifications of earlier similar writings. 
In the prophetic visions of the messianic kingdom 
it was to last forever. But later apocalyptic writers 
distinguished between the establishment of the mes- 
sianic kingdom and God’s appearance among His 
people for the final judgment of the world. Various 
guesses were made as to the length of the intervening 
time, generally with some mystic connotation. We 
shall consider only two of these. To accord with the 
four hundred years of Egyptian bondage, the mes- 
sianic kingdom was believed to last four hundred 
years. On the other hand, since for God a thousand 
years are equal to one day and one day is equal to 
a thousand years, it was believed that the duration 
of the messianic kingdom would be a thousand 
years. And this is the duration given to Christ’s 
earthly reign in the Johannine apocalypse. We may 
note in passing that neither the Gospels nor the 
Pauline Epistles give any hint of Millenarianism. 

Based on the Book of Revelation the Church in 
the first two centuries of its existence propagated 
the doctrine that Christ was to reign on earth a 
thousand years at His Second Coming. Meanwhile 
Satan and his hosts were to be bound, but to be let 
loose for a season at the end of that period, and 
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prepare a new onslaught, only to be finally destroyed 
by God. Then the general resurrection, the universal 
judgment and the end of the world was to follow 
immediately. This is a course of events similar to 
that taught by Zoroaster. In the next two centuries 
voices were raised among the theologians themselves 
against the fantastic dreams of the millenarians. 
Millenarianism began to be regarded as a source of 
danger both to the Church and organized society. 

Meanwhile the theologians became much pre- 
occupied with the meaning of Antichrist. There is 
little doubt that St. John had Nero in mind—Nero’s 
ferocious persecution of the Christians certainly 
earned for him the title Antichrist. This circum- 
stance identifies the disciple John as the author of 
Revelation, for if the Presbyter John had been the 
author Nero’s reign would have been a past event. 
With the death of the tyrant another Antichrist 
would have seemed to be required. But as no more 
infernal personage than Nero could be imagined, his 
reappearance on earth (a second coming, as it were) 
came to be generally believed—nothing was unbe- 
lievable in those days.* 

Gradually Millenarianism fell into desuetude, 
especially in the West, after Augustine’s teaching 
that the Holy Catholic Church is the kingdom of 


*In early Protestantism the Pope was generally supposed to be the Anti- 
christ. 
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Christ on earth, had been accepted. It broke out, 
however, from time to time, generally as small sects. 
In modern time we recognize Millenarianism as Ad- 
ventism. Of the sect known as Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists there are perhaps a hundred thousand or 
so in the United States. At various times “prophets” 
appear and tell people to get ready to ascend into 
heaven at a certain day and hour; they are always 
precise as to the time; and they have generally 
gotten their information from the Book of Reve- 
lation. 

There seems to be a rather general belief, espe- 
cially among the laity, that in heaven we shall come 
into possession of faculties generally attributed only 
to the Deity. We shall, for example, know every- 
thing that befalls our loved ones, and everything 
taking place on earth; everything obscure and im- 
perfectly understood in the present life shall at once 
become clear when we have passed the great divide; 
we shall foresee the future, etc., etc. And there is 
a notion, rather prevalent at present, as it was 
among the Egyptians and other ancient peoples, that 
the next life will be a replica of the present life; 
that we shall find cities and countrysides, we shall 
be sowing and reaping and practicing the arts and 
professions we are used to on earth. Of course this 
would be conceivable only if the next life be a dream- 
life. Not that experiences in dreams cannot be as 
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intense as in the waking state, but such a life would 
be as purposeless as dreams. And the loved ones we 
should meet only in the sense in which we see them 
in dreams. 

Another way in which many imagine heaven is 
the visualization by St. John in the Book of Revela-— 
tion, with golden streets, pearly gates, and such. And 
they believe, with him, that they shall be standing 
before the throne of God playing upon harps and 
shouting hosannas throughout all eternity; a state 
that should be appreciated by all who long for 
Nirvana. But such a static existence appeals to fewer 
and fewer occidentals. 

We cannot take leave of the present chapter with- 
out a word about the fear of death, the most un- 
reasonable of all fears. For, in the first place, it is 
the most natural of all events in the realm of matter. 
Without death and decay all life would long ago 
have become impossible—Life is conditioned by 
death. And, in the second place, nothing is annihi- 
lated: not an atom of our bodies disappears; the 
water, our chief constituent, as we have seen, ulti- 
mately returns to its original source, the sea; the 
carbon, base of all organic life, may in another cycle 
appear as vegetation and flowers, to be a joy to the 
beholder, or it may be part of another human being; 
and likewise the other mineral constituents. Now, 
since the matter of which we are composed is im- 
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perishable, it would be illogical to believe otherwise 
about our spiritual part. Thus, whatever befalls, we 
shall continue to be in and of the universe, and if 
we have so lived that we deserve continued con- 
sciousness all will be well, if not, also well, for eter- 
nal sleep is not the worst that could befall. 

We shall finish this chapter with a quotation show- 
ing how a pagan philosopher regarded this question. 
It is the last part of a letter of condolence, written 
by Seneca, a Roman statesman and Stoic philosopher, 
to a highborn Roman lady, Marcia: ... ‘Born 
for a very brief space of time, we regard this life 
as an inn which we are soon to quit that it may 
be made ready for the coming guest. Do I speak of 
our lives, which we know roll away incredibly fast? 
Reckon up the centuries of cities: you will find that 
even those which boast of their antiquity have not 
existed for long. All human works are brief and fleet- 
ing: they take up no part whatever of infinite time. 
Tried by the standard of the universe, we regard 
this earth of ours, with all its cities, nations, rivers, 
and seaboard, as a mere point: our lives occupy less 
than a point when compared with all time, the mea- 
sure of which exceeds that of the world, for indeed 
the world is contained many times in it. Of what 
importance, then, can it be to lengthen that which, 
however much you add to it, will never be much more 
than nothing? We can only make our lives long 
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by one expedient, that is, by being satisfied with their 
length: you may tell me of long-lived men, whose 
length of days may have been above a hundred years, 
and who have been celebrated by tradition; yet when 
you allow your mind to conceive the idea of eternity, 
there will be no difference between the longest and 
the shortest life, if you compare the time during 
which anyone has been alive with that during which 
he has not been alive. In the next place, when he 
(the subject of the letter) died his life was complete: 
he had lived as long as he needed to live: there was 
nothing left for him to accomplish.’”’* 


*Seneca was put to death by that madman Nero (he was commanded 
to open an artery), and died as he had lived, without fear. His loving wife, 
Paulina, wished to accompany him to the next world, which, however, was 
denied her by Nero—He would not permit her that satisfaction. Thus died, 
like Socrates, one of the noblest characters of antiquity; one at the hands 
of a fanatical democracy, and the other at the hands of a fanatic autocrat. 
Doubtless Seneca went to his proper place, and in time Nero, universally 
execrated, went to his proper place. 
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CHAPTER X 


Religion and Science 


HE purpose of the ensuing chapter is to con- 

sider whether there is any real justification 

for the oft-repeated assertion that religion 
and science are irreconcilable. Our present concern, 
however, is narrowed down to the real or fancied 
hostility between Christianity and Science, or rather, 
between traditionalist theologians and scientists. We 
believe that there is no real cause for hostility; that 
it is due to the fact that Christianity and Science 
have always marched out of step. The present con- 
tention is confined to practically one issue, namely 
the doctrine of evolution. Just as the Copernican 
theory made the theologians of the time frantic 
with fear, so does the doctrine of evolution at the 
present time, and for the same reason, that it will 
dethrone God. The Copernican theory is no longer 
an issue; the theologians have had time to adjust 
themselves to it, and have found that God is still 
safe on His throne. Strangely enough, the Ptole- 
maic theory, though differing in some respects as 
much from the Hebrew cosmogony as did the Co- 
pernican theory, apparently caused no such misgiv- 
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ings as the latter. The explanation is, no doubt, that 


the former was geocentric, making it possible to 
hold on to the pleasing belief that the entire celestial 
mechanism was created for man’s delectation. 

In this essay we have posited that religion, philos- 
ophy and science are all equally necessary for a rea- 
sonable world-view. Of course philosophy is not 
generally regarded as of equal importance with the 
other two ‘“‘co6rdinates’’; it is regarded rather as a 
luxury, to be indulged in by those having the time 
and inclination for such an aristocratic hobby. 
Nevertheless, philosophy is, or should be, a syn- 
thesis of all knowledge. Its concern should be to 
arrive at as adequate an interpretation of the cosmos 
in all its aspects as possible. Consequently philosophy 
merges with both religion and science. Since neither 
religion nor science alone can adequately interpret 
the world we live in, it follows that they are inter- 
dependent, not occupying separate compartments, as 
theologians and scientists would have us believe. 
Both had a common matrix, magic, from which the 
former was first to emerge, but was never able 
wholly to divest herself of, while science, emerging 
much later, succeeded in so doing. Being the elder 
sister, religion for a long time exercised a guardian- 
ship over science, from which the latter succeeded 
in emancipating herself first during the age of Hel- 
lenic culture. Philosophy had its birth in that period, 
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but was at first purely materialistic. Religion, by vir- 
tue of its birthright, was in a position to lay undis- 
puted claim to all that could be known. Cosmogony 
was accordingly claimed as within her province— 
Judaism claimed cosmogony as direct divine revela- 
tion, and hence as the absolute truth respecting the 
origin of the world; there was nothing hypothetical 
about it, Christianity, having adopted the revelation 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, naturally also laid claim to 
cosmogony as its special province. Consequently 
Christianity is handicapped with what Santayana has 
called the “Christian Epic.” 

The emancipation of Science began in Greece, 
where fortunately existed no sacred tradition to 
enslave the mind. In ancient Egypt this would have 
been impossible, for there the magician-priests were 
the custodians of all learning, hence also of science, 
what there was of it. But even in Greece science was 
mainly speculative; observational science was con- 
fined to astronomy. Whilst observations of the stars 
was practiced in Babylonia, this was done by astrol- 
ogers, not astronomers. It was the duty of a body 
of astrologers to divine the propitious time for any 
important undertaking whatsoever, for the stars, or 
more precisely the planets, were believed to govern 
all human activities and control everyone’s destiny. 
It may be said, however, that these observers per- 
formed a service to the Greek astronomers similar 
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to that which Tycho Brahe more than twenty cen- 
turies later did for Johannes Kepler. Thus as early 
as in the sixth century B. C. observational astronomy 
had advanced so far that Thales, a Greek geometer 
and astronomer, was able to predict an eclipse of the 
sun that took place on the 25th of May, 585 B. C. 
This was a great scientific advance; it meant recogni- 
tion of the fact that the motion of the celestial 
bodies is governed by law instead of by the caprice 
of gods, and inferentially, that all natural phenom- 
ena are governed by law. 

Of course primitive Christianity would have 
nothing of Greek science; did in fact not want 
any other interpretation of the world than that 
given in the Old Testament. Once the Christian 
Church had been established her leaders took 
stock of whatever worldly knowledge the converts 
possessed, and what was not considered harmful was 
tolerated, but whatever was found to conflict with 
Holy Writ was suppressed. This accounts for the 
general ignorance in the age that followed the col- 
lapse of the Greco-Roman civilization. The reason 
for these measures was, of course, that the new faith 
was in reality built on sand; the converts had not 
had time to assimilate the essentials of Christianity; 
the faith must stand or fall with the material inter- 
pretation of the world the Hebrew cosmogony pre- 
sented. And this mental attitude was retained by 
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the Churchmen, with few exceptions, throughout the 
Middle Ages, as it has by a great number to the 
present day. The foundation of the faith, even 
among the leaders, was too weak to withstand the 
shock of discovering that what they had believed 
to be an inerrant book did not contain the whole 
truth about the world. 

For more than a thousand years the Church had 
unchallenged control over the human mind. To dis- 
pute her dicta, or even mildly dissent, meant death 
in its most horrible guise—by burning, under the 
pious subterfuge that shedding of blood was im- 
permissible to Christians; so the victims were 
roasted to death instead, which was perfectly in 
order. To such a state had the religion of Jesus 
degenerated. 

It has been remarked as strange that discoveries 
other than astronomical and those pertaining to 
evolution, have left the Church unmoved, while the 
mentioned categories have made her fear the col- 
lapse of the whole structure. But there is really 
nothing strange about this; discoveries that had no 
counterparts in the Bible were not disturbing. 

On the Biblical basis the early theologians had 
thought out a compact little cosmic scheme—a three- 
story affair, as Dean Inge has expressed it—the 
earth flat, and probably square-cornered, to judge 
by the common expression “the four corners of the 
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earth’; heaven identified with the sky, and hell be- 
low, in the cellar. As late as in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century an American revivalist—his name 
does not matter—declared confidently that hell is 
located just eighteen miles below our feet. 

It is clear that since faith was judged dependent 
upon such notions, anything contrary must be strenu- 
ously opposed. The geocentric view and the geo- 
graphical heaven and hell had therefore to be de- 
fended at any cost against the attacks of Copernicus 
and Galileo. The former, who, as we have seen, was 
beyond the reach of the Church before she awoke 
to her imaginary danger thus escaped the fate of 
Giordano Bruno, who was burned at the stake, but 
Galileo was compelled to abjure the “Copernican 
heresy’ on the pain of death. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the Reformation changed the atti- 
tude of the Church; the Protestant Churchmen were 
just as bigoted as their Roman Catholic brethren— 
Luther called Copernicus a fool for daring to set 
up his authority against that of the Bible. 

We must dwell a moment on the incomprehensible 
blindness of the theologians in stubbornly maintain- 
ing the old cosmology against overwhelming proof 
of its fallacy. They had been quick to point out that 
if the Copernican theory were correct, and the light 
of the planets reflected sunlight, only the sunward 
side should be luminous, and that a planet like 
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Venus, whose orbit lies inside the orbit of the earth, 
should therefore show phases like the moon. Now 
it so happened that Galileo was able to show, in the 
year 1609, by his newly invented telescope, that 
Venus actually exhibited phases like the moon. And 
the telescope revealed a number of unexpected facts 
about the heavens; the sun was shown to have spots; 
these, Galileo noted, narrowed as they approached the 
edge of the sun’s disk, which he correctly interpreted 
as foreshortening, thus proving it to be a rotating 
globe. The surface of the moon was seen to be 
mountainous, and he even measured the height of 
the mountains by their shadows. The four satellites 
of Jupiter were discovered, as was the peculiar ap- 
pearance of Saturn caused by the rings, which, how- 
ever, he was unable to interpret. In spite of these 
proofs of the validity of the Copernican theory of 
the solar system the theologians were obdurate. The 
theory was declared to be contrary to Aristotelian 
and Christian doctrine; sermons were preached 
against it and against Galileo, and the case was put 
into the hands of the Holy Inquisition. In response 
to the sentence that was imposed, which is too long 
to quote—nor does it matter—Galileo had to kneel 
and ‘‘abjure, curse and detest the said errors and 
heresies, and generally every other heresy contrary 
to the Holy Church.’ It is difficult to realize that 
this took place just a little less than three hundred 
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years ago, or 1633. In order to get the proper his- 
torical perspective of human achievement we may 
quote with profit the following from Professor 
James Harvey Robinson’s ‘“‘Mind in the Making”’: 
‘Let us assume,”’ he says, “‘that a single generation 
of man have in fifty years managed to accumulate all 
that now passes for civilization. They would have to 
start, as all individuals do, absolutely uncivilized, 
and their task would be to recapitulate what has 
occupied the race for, let us guess, at least five hun- 
dred thousand years. Each year in the life of a gen- 
eration would therefore correspond to ten thousand 
years in the progress of the race. 

“On this scale it would require forty-nine years 
to reach a point of intelligence which would enable 
our self-taught generation to give up their ancient 
and inveterate habits of wandering hunters and 
settle down here and there to till the ground, harvest 
their crops, domesticate animals, and weave their 
rough garments. Six months later, or half through 
the fiftieth year, some of them, in a particularly fa- 
vorable situation, would have invented writing and 
thus established a new and wonderful means of 
spreading and perpetuating civilization. ‘Three 
months later another group would have carried lit- 
erature, art, and philosophy to a high degree of re- 
finement and set standards for the succeeding weeks. 
For two months our generation would have been 
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living under the blessings of Christianity; the print- 
ing press would be but a fortnight old and they 
would not have had the steam engine for quite a 
week. For two or three days they would have been 
hastening about the globe in steamships and rail- 
road trains, and only yesterday would they have 
come upon the magical possibilities of electricity. 
Within the last few hours they would have learned 
to sail in the air and beneath the waters, and have 
forthwith applied their newest discoveries to the 
prosecution of a magnificent war on a scale be- 
fitting their high ideals and new resources. This is 
not so strange, for only a week ago they were burn- 
ing and burying alive those who differed from the 
ruling party in regard to salvation, eviscerating in 
public those who had new ideas of government, and 
hanging old women who were accused of traffic with 
the devil.” 

When we consider that it is only slightly more 
than three hundred years since Bruno was burned 
alive for holding the “Copernican heresy,’ we ought 
to be willing to admit that there has been a consider- 
able acceleration of civilization in the intervening 
three centuries. Galileo has been blamed for not 
having had the courage of the Christian martyrs, 
and sharing the fate of Bruno. But, as Charles Singer 
observes, (in “Science, Religion and Reality,” p. 
137) ‘“The blood of martyrs is perhaps the seed of 
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the Church, but scientific truth is not thus established, 


and it is quite certain that more men have suffered — 


for opinions that are demonstrably false than for 
opinions that are demonstrably true.” 

Galileo has had his posthumous vindication; the 
Church is not proud.of that chapter in her history. 
She is now preparing another chapter, or rather, 
the traditionalist theologians are thus engaged, this 
time on evolution, and not to be proud of either. 
But, as an ever increasing number of ecclesiastics 
are accepting the doctrine of evolution in principle, 
it is a reasonable assumption that the Church must 
eventually retreat from her position on this as on 
the Copernican theory. 

The fear of the doctrine of evolution is the more 
astonishing considering that the Bible itself fur- 


nishes overwhelming evidence of the evolution of. 


the God-idea and the idea of immortality. It must 
be spiritual blindness that prevents the traditionalists 
from seeing that man’s idea of God progresses 
throughout the Old Testament from the most naive 
anthropomorphism till it finally emerges fully spirit- 
ualized in the New Testament. And, as to the idea 
of immortality, we have shown that to pre-exile 
Israel immortality was tribal, not personal. In Ec- 
clesiastes I11:19 we read: “That which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth the beasts; even one thing 
befalleth them: as one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, 
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they have all one breath; so that man hath no preém- 
inence above the beast; for all is vanity.’’ Now let 
us turn to St. Paul in I Corinthians XV:54, where 
we read: ‘‘So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.”’ 

The present aspect of the galactic system proves 
evolution to be a fact, and the earth tells a similar 
story in respect to biology, though the method can 
hardly be said to have been discovered—Darwinism 
is as yet only an hypothesis. The gibe about our 
monkey ancestors need not disturb us. We may have 
had an even more lowly origin. But it may be that 
both the genus Homo and the Primates have a com- 
mon ancestry, for not only is the anatomic resem- 
blance complete (of course this does not mean the 
exterior features), but what is more important, the 
reaction of the blood is the same in both species. 
And why does the human embryo run through the 
same series of changes as do the embryos of all other 
mammals? Is this not presumptive evidence that 
these changes represent the evolutionary history of 
the race, and that all mammals have a common 
origin? 

It would seem probable that organic evolution 
has been the result of adaptation to the different liv- 
ing conditions encountered at different periods and 
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places during the existence of each species. All or- 
ganic life, plant and animal, perforce accommodates 
itself to existing conditions or it goes under. But 
organic growth is an osmotic process, depending 
upon the presence of moisture, the proper amount 
of minerals, and the proper temperature. Thus it 
comes about that living conditions are determined 
chiefly by the prevailing climate. While organic life 
of some sort can endure temperature variations of 
100°C., roughly, growth is confined within narrower 
limits; the sustenance of higher organic life re- 
quires variation limits of about one-half that stated 
above. Consequent on the irregularity of climatic 
changes over our globe the evolution of organic 
life has not been a steady progress, but rather irreg- 
ular and even retrogressive at times. But the evo- 
lution of the brain, not only of man but of all ver- 
tebrates, may have profited by adversity. Where 
sustenance has been procurable with a minimum of 
effort the individual has tended to become slothful 
and the brain presumably has ceased to develop. 
The huge reptiles of the Mesozoic period had re- 
markably small brain capacity. Man’s brain capacity 
has increased from the Quaternary period onward 
till at least the end of the Neolithic Age. While it 
is frequently asserted that man’s brain capacity has 
not increased during historic times, it may be that 
the quality has improved. 
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In view of the attitude theologians have habitu- 
ally taken towards science the resentful attitude of 
scientists toward religion is not unnatural. Nor need 
it cause wonder that theologians fear science in view 
of their having had to surrender one after another 
positions in which they have felt secure. But that 
religion and science are irreconcilable we cannot 
admit. As religion becomes more religious and 
science more scientific their custodians will recognize 
that neither of them alone presents a complete world- 
view, or is sufficient unto itself. They will then no 
longer maintain, as at present, that each particular 
realm is closed to the other. 

The attitude of scientists toward ‘“Che Christian 
Epic’ is perfectly natural. They necessarily reject 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration. Spirit does not 
communicate with spirit in that manner. Corollari- 
ally, the idea of the inerrancy of the Bible must be 
abandoned. And not only among scientists, but 
among educated people generally, few can be found 
nowadays who believe that on a certain date some- 
what less than six thousand years ago God decided 
to create the world, out of nothing, thus ending a 
past infinite inactivity; that He had created man 
perfect and physically immortal, but right at the 
beginning of his career man was tempted to dis- 
obedience by the devil in the guise of a serpent, in 
consequence of which sin and death came into the 
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world and the whole creation came under a curse; 
that God “repenting’’ of His mistake in creating 
man, decided to drown not only mankind but every 
living creature, innocent though the rest of creation 
were; but that Noah and his family at the last mo- 
ment found favor with God and were saved; which, 
however, does not appear to have improved matters 
much. 

Of course the critical attitude of science towards 
religion, or more precisely, against Christianity as 
interpreted by the traditionalists, is directed against 
the dogmas consequential to the Hebrew cosmogony, 
and other barnacles which have become attached to 
Christianity in its early history. As scientific knowl- 
edge becomes more and more general it is inevitable 
that Institutional Christianity should lose its popu- 
lar appeal. But, someone will object, more and more 
books on Christianity are published and they must 
evidently find buyers or their publication would 
cease. True enough, but if we scan the lists of such 
books we find that the great majority of them are of 
the order Apologia, even if that objective is dis- 
guised. That the popular interest in the historic 
Jesus of Nazareth is greater at present than at any 
recent period is a cheering circumstance, and a sign 
that people are in quest of vital religion, which the 
traditionalist interpretation of Christianity certainly 
is not. If proof is needed of the popular interest in 
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reasonable religion we need only to observe the con- 
gregations certain so-called modernist preachers 
attract. 

Religions have a tendency to petrify into dead 
formalism, the kind that Jesus so scathingly con. 
demned in the Pharisees. As for traditional Chris- 
tianity, it has been unable to divest itself of its 
magical heritage, derived from various sources, but 
chiefly from its parent religion, Judaism. In making 
this assertion we are not forgetting that we have 
denied the implied continuity. But we are now refer- 
ring to Christianity as it has come down to us 
through theologians, beginning with St. Paul. He 
restored the continuity; all that he claimed as unique 
for Christianity was the changed relation between 
God and mankind consequent on the Vicarious 
_ Atonement. In all other respects the old concepts 
held; the Jew in Paul was too strong for any other 
course. Consequent on St. Paul’s interpretation of 
the messiahship of Jesus, materialists, of which 
Science furnishes a considerable quota, are unable 
to see anything in Christianity but a delusion, or at 
best an illusion. They believe Christianity to be 
merely an expression of a universal desire for salva- 
tion, and a mere substitute for the mystery religions 
prevalent at its birth. 

Science, however, is as yet only a quest of ultimate 
realities; it has only partly arrived at final truths. 
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At the present moment it is in quest of a metaphysic. 
Many persons now living have had to revise their 
scientific concepts more than once. In the early part 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century there was 
abroad a rather general idea that the universe no 
longer held any great secrets; that matter consti- 
tuted the imperishable base of a unified universe, 
whose every law was well understood; the universe 
was Newtonian. Then came discovery upon discov- 
ery in electrophysics and radio-activity, and it was 
soon felt among scientists that the old concepts no 
longer held, that a restatement was necessary. But 
we still lived in a Newtonian universe. No sooner 
had we adjusted our minds to the modified scientific 
world-view when along came Albert Einstein with 
his theories of relativity and substituted a phantom 
universe. A great number of scientists have accepted 
the Einsteinian universe. We have tried to show 
(in Ch. I) that some at least of Einstein’s doctrines 
are self-destructive. That this ‘‘Cubist’’ science should 
have found a wide acceptance is astonishing, and dis- 
turbing. Indeed, Science is as much at a crisis at 
present as is Religion. This applies, of course, chiefly 
to Physics. 

Materialists, being unable wholly to account for 
the course of nature on a solely material basis, have 
seized upon a mysterious self-subsistent entity to 
explain the otherwise inexplicable. This they identify 
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with energy, which thus takes the place of the gods 
of the cosmogonies. Like the god of the Pantheists, 
this the newest of the deities contains in himself (or 
itself) all that exists. In other words, nothing exists 
but energy—matter is nothing but energy; to doubt 
which constitutes one of the latest heresies. But we 
have at least to credit them with the modesty of not 
professing to know just what energy is, though they 
identify it tentatively with the electrons, and dog- 
matically assert that it is the ultimate reality. Thus 
this is also a religion of a sort, and necessarily ir- 
reconcilable with all other religions. 

There are, however, many scientists, a greater 
number, we believe, than of the former category, 
who freely admit that science cannot adequately ex- 
plain the universe. How, for instance, did life orig- 
inate on our planet? The derivation of life from 
inert matter is just as inconceivable as is creation 
ex nihilo. Evolution does not pretend to account for 
the origin of life, only for its development from 
simple beginnings—It is evident that the first life 
on the earth must have been of the simplest, until 
the earth’s surface was in condition to support more 
advanced forms. And the testimony of geology is 
that life appeared as soon as conditions were favor- 
able, or made its appearance possible. 

Science is of course concerned chiefly with what 
can be measured and weighed, and with space-time 
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relations, and its language is mathematics, a lan- 
guage not understood in the realm of the Spirit. 
Nevertheless, we have posed the opinion that re- 
ligion and science are interdependent, since neither 
appear adequate for a complete adaptation of man 
to the world he lives in. In the past history of our 
race we have ample opportunity to view the conse- 
quences of unscientific religion and irreligious science, 
we need not quote examples, they will occur in plenty 
to everyone familiar with religious and secular his- 
tory. Both religion and science require to be restated 
in terms mutually accordant. Religion will have to 
accept ungrudgingly the truths revealed by science, 
and the latter will likewise have to accept the 
truths revealed by the Spirit—that ‘man liveth 
not by bread alone.’ It should be possible for 
scientists to accept divine immanence in the world, 
and the Incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazareth 
as a spiritual manifestation. But, since it would 
be unreasonable to believe that our little planet 
is the only abode of higher life, it would like- 
wise be unreasonable to suppose that the theolo- 
gies of the inhabitants of other worlds are similar 
or analogous to the Pauline theology, Vicarious 
Atonement and all. Hence scientists can hardly be 
expected to accept the Pauline doctrine respecting 
the meaning of the martyrdom of Jesus. But, says 
the orthodox theologian: The Virgin birth and the 
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Vicarious Atonement are quintessential to Christi- 
anity. But is it not possible that the Cross had a 
different meaning than that of propitiating a wrath- 
ful Deity? And why is not a Spiritual Incarnation 
of as great validity as a Carnal Incarnation? If the 
incarnation of Jesus was carnal, then He was merely 
one of the many god-men so familiar to the imagina- 
tion of the East of that period; and it could have 
_ had no other purpose than the event on Calvary. 

There is perhaps slight hope after all that Re- 
ligion and Science will ever march in step with each 
other. For, as Dean Inge has said: ‘Religion is a 
powerful antiseptic, which preserves mummified cus- 
toms that have long outlasted their usefulness, and 
otiose dogmas that have long lost their vitality. The 
history of customs and beliefs which have been put 
under the protection of religion is very instructive. 
It explains, as nothing else can, the vast quantity of 
mere survivals which encumber modern life.” (‘‘Sci- 
ence, Religion and Reality,” p. 348). Of course, we 
would not venture to suggest that Dean Inge puts 
the same implication on the quoted sentences as 
we have done. But we do suggest the probability that 
if the Church should expel all who, after mature 
thought, are unable to accept the miraculous birth 
of Jesus there would be considerable shrinkage in 
her membership. And this applies to all denomina- 
tions, the Roman Catholics not excluded. 
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Conclusion 


N the preceding chapters we have argued that 
religion is included in the evolutionary scheme, 
basing the argument on the progressive revela- 

tion in the Old Testament, and we have attempted 
to show—successfully, we believe—that evolution 
is a universal fact; that everything is in a state of 
‘becoming.’ But no one claims to know just how 
Evolution works—Darwinism is a mere hypothesis 
—all that we can say at the present state of knowl- 
edge is that the entire aspect of the universe is such 
that we can but conclude that it is continually evolv- 
ing and that, consequently, evolution is to be re- 
garded as God’s method of creation. If that view 
be correct it would follow that God is not the ‘‘Ab- 
solute First Cause’”’ of metaphysics, but Continuous 
Cause. But, since it would be irrational to suppose 
God to have been inactive throughout the infinite 
past prior to the creation of the universe—brooding 
in solitary splendor over a void, contemplating His 
own Holiness—we have assumed that the universe 
likewise is infinite, with respect to time. In other 
words, God and the universe are conceived to be 
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coeval. Did not Jesus say, ‘‘My Father works al- 
ways’? In spite of the pessimistic note we have 
sounded occasionally, we are optimistic regarding 
the future of the human race, and precisely because 
of the fact of evolution. Of course all who believe 
in an original Paradisaic state will disagree, as will 
those who lament the disappearance of a past Golden 
Age. But if the human race is incapable of progress 
the last trump may as well blow sooner as later; 
‘nothing will be gained by delay. True, civilization 
sometimes retrogresses; all change is not progress— 
the pall that hung over the Western World for seven 
hundred years after the debacle of Greco-Roman 
civilization cannot be forgotten—and it is difficult to 
realize that only a few generations back old women 
were burned alive for trafficking with the devil. But 
such aberrations are fortunately temporary. 

It is supposed to be axiomatic that nothing can 
be static, that there must be either progress or retro- 
gression. If we are to believe philosophical and 
theological pessimists, especially the latter, mankind 
is on the downgrade. The former justify their pessi- 
mism by the oft-reiterated assertion that we moderns 
have never been able to surpass, or even approach, 
the ancient Greeks as thinkers. True, viewed in the 
foreshortening perspective of history the ancient 
Greek nation seems to have consisted in a very great 
proportion of intellectual giants, but if we distribute 
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these luminaries over twice as many centuries as we 
have passed through since our emergence out of the 
medieval night their number becomes less impressive, 
and, as we have already had occasion to remark, the 
general level of their thinking was far below that of 
almost any western people of today. And if we con- 
sider the state of European civilization only four 
hundred years or so ago, if we consider that, except- 
ing ecclesiastics, the population was totally unlet- 
tered (it was unusual even for monarchs and nobles 
to be able to read and write), that, consequently, we 
are indebted to monks and clerics for whatever cre- 
ative thinking was done, we must admit that man- 
kind has advanced considerably in the intervening 
centuries, especially since the beginning of the seven- 
teenth. 

On the other hand, theological pessimists, identi- 
fied chiefly as Traditionalists, can admit no pro- 
gress if they are logical. Man was created perfect, 
and is now admittedly far from perfect, is in fact 
going from bad to worse, according to their view of 
things, except in so far as Christian influence, 
through their teaching, is able to check the general 
trend. But this influence they admit to be extremely 
limited, the world at large is headed straight for 
perdition; then why should we expect progress? 

From that point of view pessimism is inevitable. 
If the universe was once wound up, like a clock, then 
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like a clock it must run down, and if man was once 
inoculated with the germ of sin, unable, conse- 
quently to will anything but evil, and is a slave under, 
and a co-worker of, the devil, their pessimism is justi- 
fied. But if they are right creation was undeniably 
a failure. Either God’s purpose was thwarted by one 
of His own creatures, or creation was merely a 
divine sport, to relieve the ennui of an eternal past 
inactivity? Whichever horn of the dilemma we 
choose we belittle God. We shall leave such pious 
blasphemy to its protagonists. Such thinking is not 
creditable to the human intellect, but it supports 
our contention about the importance of the censor- 
ship of reason over religion. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that Christi- 
anity, as presented by the Church, is viewed with in- 
difference by a very great number of nominally Chris- 
tian people, and with hostility by a great number in 
the Christian world who have no church afhliation. 
What is the reason for this state of mind? In our 
humble opinion the reason is that Christian theology 
is irreconcilable with present knowledge of the world 
we live in. Christianity is handicapped by its Semitic 
heritage. Its theology is based on Hebrew myth- 
ology, that is, the cosmogony of Genesis with all its 
implications: Original Sin and a Magician-God con- 
ceived on the pattern of an Oriental despot. Magic 
was the matrix from which religion sprang in its 
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primitive days, and it has never been able wholly 
to divest itself of the matrix. Christianity shared this 
fate owing to its Founder having left it entirely free 
of the traditional trappings of religion. This gave 
His interpreters a free hand to embroider it to their 
heart’s content. We have noted the share St. Paul 
had in this. But most of it is due to the Gentile 
Church fathers. As to St. Paul, given the premises 
from which he set out, and his Rabbinical training 
(he called himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews), he 
could hardly be expected to follow any other course 
than he did. Propitiary sacrifices were quintessential 
to Israel’s religion. Paul had been taught that the 
Sacred Scriptures of his people were the literal 
Word of God, the writers having acted merely as 
the Lord’s amanuenses; he had clearly no choice but 
to interpret the Crucifixion as a Vicarious Atonement 
for man’s sin, and his interpretation was reinter- 
preted by his Gentile successors. Paul’s interpreta- 
tion was obviously an attempt to reconcile his old 
with his newly acquired faith. The Trinitarianism— 
making Jesus identical with God, which was looked 
upon as heretical by the early Church—persisted in 
by the Church since the days of Athanasius, is at 
the roots of the difficulties that Christianity presents 
to the modern mind. 

In the beginning of his missionary: activity St. 
Paul had apparently no idea that he was propagat- 
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ing a new religion; he conceived Christianity as a 
reformed and spiritualized Judaism; just as Luther 
had no idea in the beginning of his activity but to 
reform Catholicism. Both were of course regarded 
as heretics by the respective mother-churches, and 
therefore cast out. For these failures we are in- 
debted, on the one hand for Christianity, and on the 
other for Protestantism. Both Paul and Luther were 
obsessed by the idea of original sin. We have noted 
that original sin does not seem to have troubled 
Jesus at all, nor was sin a mystery to Him as it is 
to theologians; it was a defect, as it is to the evolu- 
tionist. To the evolutionist sin is not something 
charged with mystery. To him the mystery lies 
rather in this, that man is no worse than he is, con- 
sidering his lowly origin, the road he has traveled 
and the short time, geologically speaking, in which 
he has ascended to his present estate. Man is slowly 
ascending, and has not yet learned to harmonize his 
will with the divine will. This disharmony consti- 
tutes sin. To establish harmonious relations is the 
concern of religion. Prophets of the higher religions 
have intuitively had a partial knowledge of the di- 
vine will, and we believe that Jesus Christ had com- 
plete knowledge. 

There is an a priori probability that the mystery 
believed to be associated with sin is a Zoroastrian 
echo. In any case, the mystery of sin has had myth- 
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ological associations other than in Hebrew myth- 
ology; sin was doubtless felt to be a mystery prior to 
both Zoroaster and the author of Genesis, for man 
was naturally inclined to pass on the blame for his 
delinquencies to supernatural agencies, and, more- 
over, the human mind is so peculiarly constituted 
that it just dotes on mystery. We shall probably 
make no mistake in assuming the Biblical account 
of the fall of man to be an attempt to rationalize 
the existence of evil. It was doubtless felt that sin 
must have come into the world by an agency an- 
tagonistic to God, since man, having been created 
perfect, could not of himself have fallen from grace. 
But, on the other hand, if man had been a mere 
- puppet he could not have been accounted responsible 
for his actions and could therefore not have been 
held accountable for his disobedience. Consequently 
it was necessary to endow man with free will. Orig- 
inal sin, then, is conditioned on man’s free will. 
Nevertheless, Zoroaster has undoubtedly had 
greater influence on Christian thinking than is gen- 
erally realized, first via Judea and later by way of 
the mystery-religions. 

The God that Jesus proclaimed is the personifica- 
tion of love. Hence love is the essence of Christi- 
anity. But we would have been totally unaware of 
God as a loving Father but for Jesus Christ; no 
other religion so conceives Him. But why should 
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God love the world, that is, humanity, except for 
man being a potentially spiritual being, a being in 
whom He can become incarnate, or, if you prefer, 
immanent. No religion other than Christianity re- 
alizes such mutual relationship between God and 
man. Antecedent to Christianity God was conceived 
as an Oriental Sultan and man as His slave. And, 
unfortunately, a tendency so to regard Him persists 
among a great number of Christians. May we not 
be permitted to believe that to take man out of the 
delusions he had theretofore been under, and make 
God, the Father, known to him was the reason for 
the incarnation of the Divine Spirit in the man 
Jesus? that God’s love for His erring children was 
made manifest in the love of Jesus for mankind? No 
man has greater love than to die for his friend. And 
Jesus died through love of man, His friend and 
brother. Religion being thus fundamentally recip- 
rocal relationship between God and man, it follows 
that it can never be national or tribal, but personal 
and subjective. Tribal-gods have been, and are, the 
curse of humanity. 

The person of Jesus was the most revolutionary 
force seen in the world up to His coming. He was 
a non-conformist who differed in all essentials from 
established religious and social standards: The only 
sacrifice pleasing to God, He declared, is the sacri- 
fice of our self-love; God is not to be worshipped 
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with meaningless ceremonies but in Spirit and Truth; 
The Sabbath is made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath; God is our common Father and we are all 
brothers, consequently; of negative virtues He 
wanted none; sins of omission He scored just as 
strongly as positive misdeeds. His religion is dy- 
namic despite the efforts of theologians to make it 
static. It seems to be the fate of religions to petrify 
into rigid systems. If Christianity ever becomes a 
truly universal religion, it will be precisely because 
of its dynamic character. But it will probably be 
necessary for it to divest itself of its pagan heritage, 
its magic. 

It is no doubt profoundly significant that no really 
great religion has arisen since the advent of Chris- 
tianity. Islam, although a great religion with respect 
to the number of devotees, cannot be classified as 
a truly great religion, for this reason, that it is 
composed of elements borrowed from other re- 
ligions: from Judaism (chiefly), from Manichaeism, 
and from Christianity, from the latter very little, 
however. Through Manichaeism Mazdaism became 
a strong contributor to Islam. The other great re- 
ligions, all indigenous to Asia, are antecedent to 
Christianity. They are, Brahmanism or Hinduism, 
Mazdaism and Buddhism. All these religions have 
their roots in the ancient Arian nature-worship, the 
Vedic religion. We have not included Confucianism, 
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as it is not a religion, strictly speaking, but a moral 
code, and moral codes may be wholly independent 
of religion, while, on the other hand, religions may 
be immoral. Uncensored by reason religion may 
even be a menace to civilization. Indeed, even 
Christianity has been a menace to civilization occa- 
sionally in the past; we need only refer to the ‘Holy 
Inquisition,” which certainly menaced civilization 
for centuries, and even set it back. And we may add 
the murder of about 20,000 Protestants in Paris 
during the so-called massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, 
the night of the 24th of August 1572, in thanks- 
giving for which a Te Deum was sung in Rome. 
It is manifestations such as these which have forced 
us to conclude that religion is only one of three 
coordinates required for a truly civilized state, the 
other two being philosophy and science. Of course, 
the mentioned occurrences were religion misinter- 
preted, they were zealousness for the ‘‘true faith,” 
but it was precisely the kind of zeal that crucified 
Christ. 

Religious experience is a term that has been much 
in vogue recently, and likewise another term, aware- 
ness, of God, or of Christ, according to whether 
the point of view be purely Theistic or Christian. 
Apparently most scientists are Theists rather than 
Christians, if in the latter category we include only 
those who believe in the miraculous birth of Jesus. 
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Theism presents no such difficulties to the intellect 
as does traditional Christianity—indeed, few per- 
sons are stupid enough to deny the existence of God; 
to do so would imply belief in a self-subsistent uni- 
verse. But a self-subsistent universe, or one that has 
come into existence spontaneously, is unthinkable. 

But what is to be understood by religious experi- 
ence, or by awareness? Surely not sense-experience; 
we cannot see God, or hear Him, or feel Him, the 
only way in which we can experience God, or Christ, 
is spiritually. This is the way Paul experienced 
Christ. We believe, however, that immanence would 
be a better term than experience. Let us try to make 
the meaning of the former term clear. We can sub- 
stitute possession for immanence; if we say that 
Paul was possessed by the Christ-Spirit (the dic- 
tionary defines immanence as ‘“‘indwelling’’) we get 
the exact meaning. A Christian, then, is one who is 
possessed by the Christ-Spirit, or one in whom Christ 
dwells. And this is evidently an individual matter. 
There need not be any mysticism in this, though 
there may be. 

Now what can the Christ-Spirit be but the Divine 
Spirit—God incarnate in Jesus, and through Him 
in man—and is not this same Spirit the Holy Spirit 
by whom we are enabled to experience Christ, and 
through Him God? Having experienced Christ as 
our spiritual brother, we realize that we are all 
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brothers and joint-heirs with Him, as both Paul 
and John tell us. We are not truly Christian until 
we have arrived at a full realization of this ‘‘Fellow- 
ship in Christ,’ to speak with St. Paul. 

Fortunately, many Christians transcend the theol- 
ogy of the Church, as indeed St. Paul transcended 
his own theology. They love Jesus for what He was 
when on earth and for what He now signifies in their 
lives, regardless of whether He is of this same sub- 
stance as the Father or of similar substance. Conse- 
quently they feel with Jesus for all who suffer. 
Creeds, dogmas, and all the other trappings of 
Christianity concern them just as little as they con- 
cerned the Master. 

But it will doubtless be objected that, in spite 
of our assumption of preéminence, Christianity is 
merely one among the monotheistic religions, 7. e., 
Judaism and Islam, not to mention the defunct 
Mazdaism, and unless its claim to uniqueness as a 
religion of salvation be valid, what constitutes its 
preéminence over the other religions just mentioned? 
Now, to anyone having even a merely superficial 
acquaintance with these religions and, of course, 
with Christianity, the superiority of the latter should 
be evident. The others are mainly quests of the un- 
known God, whereas Christianity is the only re- 
ligion which conceives God as Father. The brother- 
hood of man and the positivity of Christianity are 
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corollarial to this conception. Where the commands 
of other religions are chiefly negative those of Chris- 
tianity are positive—Jesus condemned negative vir- 
tues just as strongly as He condemned positive mis- 
deeds. | 

But what, precisely, do we understand by salva- 
tion? Its meaning clearly depends upon the beliefs 
and consequently the needs of the individual. To an 
evolutionist salvation necessarily has a different 
meaning from what it has to a believer in original sin 
and the consequent depravity of mankind. To the 
former salvation can obviously mean nothing else 
than this: having come to a realization of the lack 
of harmony between his own and the divine will, 
as God’s will is revealed by Jesus Christ, and a 
realization of his unfitness for the Kingdom of God, 
he experiences a change of mind—he repents—that 
is, thinks things over and amends his ways. It may 
be permissible to think that spiritual help is neces- 
sary. A change of mind (conversion) may be the 
result of a mental crisis, as was presumably the case 
with Saul of Tarsus. But it may also be due to en- 
thusiasm over some great example of Christian love 
and self-sacrifice. (The genuine conversions in the 
early days of Christianity were frequently of this 
type, no doubt.) Again, conversion may be due to 
a slowly growing conviction of one’s own moral and 
ethical shortcomings and contemplation of the ex- 
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cellency of the Christian way of living. Salvation, 
then, may be a harmonizing of man’s will with the 
will of God, or submission under the divine will, 
but clearly, propitiary sacrifice has no place in an 
evolutionary scheme. On the other hand, to the be- 
liever in original sin and man’s bondage under the 
prince of darkness salvation can have no other 
meaning than purchase by the blood of the Lamb of 
God. It follows that the sense of salvation is psy- 
chological; to the latter category of believers there 
can be no salvation except through vicarious atone- 
ment. 

In view of the preéminence of Christianity, it may 
be asked, Is Christianity to be regarded as the final 
revelation, or shall we, to paraphrase John the Bap- 
tist, expect another Incarnation—a Second Coming? 
Here arises a question of extraordinarily great im- 
portance, namely: Can anything, even religion, be 
conceived to reach finality in an evolutionary world- 
scheme? Whilst we believe the religion of Jesus to 
be justified in claiming such distinction we cannot 
admit the same for the Christian Church. The ideals, 
the aims, of Jesus will in all probability always re- 
main the goal to be striven for but never fully at- 
tained. Jesus is an exemplar we shall always have 
to look up to and endeavor with all our might to 
imitate. But though no future human being may 
ever reach the perfection of Jesus this should not 
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discourage us. Suppose the world of man should ever 
reach a state of perfection, what then? Why, then 
we should have a static world, a world that would 
be uninteresting to both God and man; nothing 
would remain to strive for. 

Before taking leave of this essay we will return 
for a moment to the question of immortality. It is 
perfectly reasonable to believe that if matter, in its 
ultimate form, is indestructible, so is spirit. And it 
is quite certain that the universe is not a mere in- 
animate mechanism, and that man is more than an 
automaton. But here some interesting questions pre- 
sent themselves: If the physical universe is God’s 
means of self-expression, as some _ philosophers, 
amongst them theologians, hold, how can it be sup- 
posed that a state solely spiritual can be satisfactory 
to man or adequate for his personality? Can it be 
that duality of spirit and matter is a requisite for 
complete personality? If such be the case, we shall 
be forced to believe in the transmigration of souls, 
of which, however, there is no evidence; or in trans- 
migration to other parts of the universe; or, finally, 
that the spiritual life on our planet is ‘‘Earthbound,”’ 
that is to say, the resurrection will have to await 
the renewal of the solar system after it has run its 
course. In other words, spiritual life should then be 
dependent upon the cycles in the Cosmic Process. 
But, as we have observed elsewhere, our disem- 
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bodied spirits will then have a very long time to wait 
before they are again clothed with bodies, which may 
not matter in a timeless existence. At any rate, we 
must admit that our future is a profound mystery; 
must we not after all agree with Herbert Spencer, 
that there are things ‘‘Unknowable’’? And another 
problem no less difficult confronts us, namely: the 
derivation of the human spirit. Can a spirit be con- 
ceived to be born? or is the human spirit a dilution 
ad infinitum of the spirits with which our first par- 
ents were endowed? Now, a spirit that will have 
an eternal future existence can hardly be conceived 
to have had a beginning, and that the spirits allotted 
to the parents of our race could be the source of the 
spirits of all future generations is infinitely improb- 
able. This brings us back to our assumption of im- 
manence, or Incarnation of the Divine Spirit in hu- 
man beings, if that term be permissible. This is why 
we have assumed hypothetically that soul and mind 
and spirit are not synonymous terms, and that man 
is only potentially a spiritual being. 

However, it is undeniable that the average mod- 
ern person is not so much concerned about continued 
consciousness as were his forbears. This may be due: 
to satiety—‘‘one life is enough”’ is an expression not 
infrequently heard—but it may be due, on the other 
hand, to the manner, thoroughly oriental, in which 
the future life has been pictured by ecclesiastics, a 
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picturization borrowed generally from the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John. To the minds of occidentals such 
an existence is not alluring. Unless immortality 
means spiritual progress and continued activity, it 
repels rather than attracts. We should probably be 
astonished were we to discover to how many persons 
of today belief in immortality is a delusion. Con- 
sequently they do not take Christianity seriously; in 
which skepticism they believe they find support in 
St. Paul’s “If Christ is not risen my preaching is 
vain.” 

We cannot follow Paul here; Christ’s influence in 
the world is not dependent on His bodily but on His 
spiritual presence. Even if there were no survival, 
life would nevertheless be eternal, our needs for the 
permeation of our lives by the Christ-Spirit just as 
great and His Kingdom of love just as necessary 
to us as if personal survival be a fact. 

We have previously noted that, whereas the other 
Apostles (i. e., the Evangelists) emphasized the 
miraculous birth in proof of the divinity of Jesus, 
St. Paul emphasizes the resurrection. And we like- 
wise noted the intellectual difficulty this involved him 
in, how he had to invent the pseudo-concept, a 
‘Spiritual body,’ for, his reason supported by ex- 
perience, told him that an ordinary material or 
‘“‘heavy” body could not “ascend” into heaven. He 
did not doubt the humanity of Jesus, but he was 
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. sufficiently a Hellenist to believe in the impurity of 
matter, so he had perforce to suppose the body of 
Jesus to have undergone an instant transformation 
from a material to a spiritual body, as he supposed 
our bodies will, for ‘‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Supplementary to the foregoing we will quote 
the following from an essay, ‘‘Survival and Immor- 
tality,’ of Dean Inge:* ‘We are sometimes in- 
clined to think, with a natural regret, that the con- 
ditions of life in the eternal world are so utterly 
unlike those of the world which we know, that we 
must either leave our mental picture of that life in 
the barest outline, or fill it in with the colors which 
we know on earth, but which, as we are well aware, 
cannot portray truly the life of blessed spirits. To 
some extent this is true; and whereas a bare and 
colorless sketch of the richest of all facts is as far 
from the truth as possible, we may allow ourselves 
to fill in the picture as best we can, if we remember 
the risks which we run in doing so. There are, it 
seems to me, two chief risks in allowing our imagina- 
tion to create images of the bliss of heaven. One is 
that the eternal world, thus drawn and painted with 
the forms and colors of earth, takes substance in 
our minds as a second physical world, either sup- 
posed to exist somewhere in space, or expected to 
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come into existence somewhen in time. This is the 
heaven of popular religion; and being a geographical 
or historical expression, it is open to attacks which 
cannot be met. Hence in the minds of many persons 
the whole fact of human immortality seems to be- 
long to dreamland. The other danger is that, since 
a geographical and historical heaven is found to have 
no actuality, the hope of eternal life, with all that 
the spiritual world contains, should be relegated to 
tneisphere wor the ideale 

“But though our knowledge of the eternal world 
is much less than we could desire, it is much greater 
than many thinkers allow. We are by no means shut 
off from realization and possession of the eternal 
values while we live here. We are not confined to 
local and temporal experience. We know what Truth 
and Beauty mean, not only for ourselves but for all 
souls throughout the universe, and for God Him- 
self. Above all, we know what Love means. Now 
Love, which is the realization in experience of spirit- 
ual existence, has a unique value as a hierophant of 
the highest mysteries. And love guarantees personal- 


ity, for it needs what has been called ‘otherness’. In. 


all love there must be a subject and an object, and a 
bond between them which transcends without annul- 
ling their separateness. What this means for per- 
sonal immortality has been seen by many great 
PMA S i Ct 
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Now where have we arrived? The purpose of 
this essay has been to show, or to attempt to show, 
that despite contrary opinions, in whatever respect 
Christianity is incompatible with the modern world- 
view is due, not to anything inherent in Christianity, 
but to misinterpretation. But it seems to the present 
writer that Christianity can be comprehended only 
as part of an evolutionary world scheme. To sup- 
pose, as do the traditionalists, that the full knowl- 
edge of God and His purpose with humanity was 
once for all given in the Hebrew Sacred Scriptures, 
and that Christianity therefore is the consummation 
of the religion of Israel, seems to be the height of 
naivete. As part of an evolutionary scheme Chris- 
tianity, or rather the interpretation of Christianity, 
is of course capable of progress, or it should be. The 
dogmas of the Christian Church are, as we have 
seen, the results of various compromises; they rep- 
resent the majority opinions of imperfectly Chris- 
tianized men, in various CEcumenical Councils. That 
the interpretation of Christianity should have 
reached finality under such circumstances is not very 
probable a priori. Neither is the God-concept of the 
Church fathers reconcilable with that of the Founder 
of Christianity; theirs is Yahvistic, and they accord- 
ingly worked out a world-scheme in which man’s fate 
is predetermined, all for the glory of God. 

The strange thing about this kind of theology is 
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that the religious evolution of the Hebrews was al- 
most entirely disregarded. Instead of adopting the 
ideas of the greatest of the Hebrew prophets, especi- 
ally of Deutero-Isaiah, the Church fathers passed 
them by for the God-concept of Moses. They even 
disregarded St. Paul’s modification of that concept, 
doubtless owing to their obsession by the mythology 
of Genesis. In this they outdid St. Paul; they mis- 
interpreted him in the opposite direction to Mar- 
cion’s misinterpretation. But it has been the fate of 
St. Paul to be misinterpreted throughout the history 
of the Church—Even Augustine failed to understand 
him fully; Martin Luther did better—probably be- 
cause of a certain inconsistency. One’s Christianity 
is of course colored by one’s interpretation; what- 
ever is conceived as quintessential is necessarily de- 
terminative of one’s belief. But only as we let the 
Christ-Spirit permeate our lives shall we have real 
civilization anda decent world to live in. 


THE END 
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